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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No notice will be taken of anonymous correspondence. 
Whatever is intended for insertion in the “JAPAN 
WeEKLY MAIL," must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. Itis particularly requested that 
all letters on business be addressed to the MANAGER, 
and Cheques be made payable to same ; and thatliterary 
contributions be addressed to the EDITOR. 








Yoxonama: SATURDAY, MARCH IST, 1884. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Tue Yanagase tunnel is expected to be open 
for traffic in May. 


Tur appointment of Sinor Renato De Martino 
to represent His Majesty the King of Italy in 
Japan is announced. 


Tue French amateurs gave a very successful 
performance at the Gaiety Theatre on Monday 
night (25th ultimo). 


H.E. Fuxvoxa has been appointed chief of the 
Audit Bureau, and His Excellency Inouye chief 
of the Bureau of Letters. 


Tue Rejoinder of the Committee of Land-renters 
to the Memorandum of the Prefect of Kana- 
gawa has been published. 


A re broke out in the French Legation, 
Tokiyo, on the morning of the 24th ult. It was 
speedily extinguished. 


Tux whole of the railway from Tokiyo to Taka- 
saki is expected to be open to traffic next month 
(April). The bridging of the river Karasu, an 
undertaking of some difficulty, has been ac- 
complished. 


Miss Yamacawa, the elder sister of Madame 
Oyama, has been appointed to instruct Her 
Majesty the Empress in foreign literature. Miss 
Yamagawa has recently returned from America 
where she resided for many years. 


THE organ of the Liberals (Fiyu Shimbun) com- 
ments unfavorably on the mission of the Minister 
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of War, General Oyama, to Europe, and says 
that no advantages equivalent to the heavy outlay 
are likely to be gained. 








ReGuLarions with regard to stamps for legal 
documents have been promulgated by a Notifi- 
cation of the Privy Council. The stamps are 
intended to take the place of the ruled paper 
hitherto used for this class of document. 





Ir is announced that the construction of a rail- 
way from Shinagawa to Uyeno is about to be 
commenced without delay. This line is in- 
tended to connect the Tokiyo-Yokohama and 
Tokiyo-Takasaki roads. 


Durine the week six fires occurred in Tokiyo. 
Of these, two were the work of incendiaries and 
were immediately extinguished. Of the re- 
mainder, none attained serious dimensions, the 
largest, in Fukaike, destroyed only three houses. 
The total number of houses burned was seven. 


H.LH. Prince Arisucawa has gone to Atami. 
His Imperial Highness’ new palace is rapidly 
approaching completion, and a quantity of the 
furniture has arrived from London. It is said 
to be chaste and elegant, and by no means 
deserving of the strictures passed upon it by a. 
London journal. 





Iris stated that an exchange has been opened 
by a Chinaman in the foreign Settlement, and 
that marginal transactions of an extensive charac- 
ter are daily carried on.there, in defiance of the 
regulations of the Japanese Government. ‘The 
establishment is exceptional in one respect. De- 
faulting operators are locked up in a godown 
and starved until they make suitable arrange- 
ments with their creditors. 


A Rumour is circulated by a vernacular paper to 
the effect that the Minister for Foreign Affairs is 
urging the advisability of building a large recep- 
tion hall at Yokohama for the entertainment of 
foreign guests. We believe that this rumour has 
its origin in an intention said to be entertained 
by the projectors of the public hall to complete 
the building with funds obtained from Japanese 
sources, and then turn it into a bluff hotel. 


Ow the evening of the 27th, the police made a 
raid upon a gambling house rented by a China- 
man in the foreign Settlement, and arrested 
twenty-three Japanese who were in the act of 
gambling. The Chinese proprietor and the 
Chinese visitors were not interfered wiyh. This 
incident furnishes an interesting comment on 
the state of affairs that has been brought about 
under the present treaties. A foreign resident 
may carry on with impunity a degrading and 
immoral business which is strictly prohibited to 
Japanesé. 


Tue purchase of the mining plant and the mine 
at Kamaishi by Mr. Fujita, of Osaka, is an- 
nounced. This mine had proved a most unfor- 
tunate speculation. It had cost the country 


not be looked for. The difficulty of obtaining 
fuel had always been serious, and when to this 
was added the unproductiveness of the mine, it 
was time to abandon the undertaking. Mr. 
Fujita, whose name is chiefly known in connec- 
tion with some financial frauds, of which, how- 
ever, his entire innocence was fully established, 
now becomes the possessor of a railway and a 
large plant of costly machinery. Presumably 
the prospects of the mine seem better to him 
than to the Government. 


Arras in Tonquin are im statu quo. The 
French appear to be waiting for the arrival of all 
the reinforcements now e route before proceed- 
ing to the assault of Bac-ninh. Meanwhile, a 
rumour is industriously circulated in China that 
the assault has been already delivered and 
defeated with heavy loss to the invaders. So 
persistently is this rumour repeated, that it seems 
to have obtained some credence even among 
foreigners in China, and as reporters are not 
allowed to accompany the army of occupation, 
it is difficult to know the truth, That the 
French have sustained a serious reverse, we 
do not for a moment believe. What is very 
possible is that they made a reconnaissance 
in force, and that the troops taking part in 
it allowed themselves to be engaged more 
then necessary. It is very important for the 
French to determine the nature and disposition 
of the force garrisoning Bac-ninh. Great un- 
certainty exists on this point, some accounts 
placing the numbers of the garrison at twenty-five 
thousand, and others declaring that the place 
has been virtually evacuated. The business of 
a reconnoitering party would be to make the de- 
fenders show themselves and then to retire. But 
reconnaisance is probably an unknown art 
among the Chinese, and it seems not unlikely 
that they may have construed the appearance 
and retreat of a French force into a decisive de- 
feat, especially if the French, venturing too far, 
were obliged to fight their way out. Meanwhile, 
the Viceroy T'so T'sung-tang has been allowed 
to retire, and the war party appears to be falling 
into disgrace in China. 








NOTES. 





Tue London Zimes thinks that whatever may be 
the issue of the struggle in Tonquin, it must 
“ exercise a profound influence on the relations 
that are in future to exist between China and 
her tributaries.” Questions apparently calculated 
to determine the nature of those relations have 
already cropped up, as in the cases of Siam 
and Riukiu. With regard to the latter, the 
writer in Zhe Times is singularly misinformed. 
He describes the incorporation of Riukiu into 
the mediatized system of Japanese administration 
thus:—‘ In 1879 the Japanese seized the Loochoo 
(Riukiu) Islands and deposed the ruling prince, 
who had always sought investiture at the hands 
of the Chinese Emperor. Nothing whatever 
has been done towards recovering the lost posi- 
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tion, and by the time that China bestirs herself 
in this matter, the other Powers will have become 
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so accustomed to regard Loochoo as a Japanese 
possession that any attempt to redress the 
original wrong would be resented." The notion 
that Japan wrongfully seized islands which for 
centuries had formed an integral part of her 
possessions is about as accurate as the as- 
sertion that nothing whatever has been done 
by China to dispute Japans title. These errors 
apart, however, it seems doubtful whether the 


T——— —'"Fonquin affair will have all the effects pre- 


dicted of it. The easiest lesson to be learned 
from the history of China's foreign relations is, 
that though she were to surrender her claims of 
suzerainty in twenty cases without a struggle, 
she would assert them in the twenty-first as 
complacently and resolutely as ever. Her in- 
difference to precedent has something almost 
sublime about it, andfthose that know her well 
have truly said of her that she tears up her 
records as she proceeds. We have seen her 
declining all responsibility with regard to Korea, 
and then, within a very few years, sending a 
body of troops there, and otherwise treating the 
country as an outlying province. To-day she 
declares that the payment of tribute by a bor- 
dering state isa mere interchange of neighbourly 
courtesies withoyt any political signification what- 
soever, and to-morrow she will gravely construe 
such payment as an incontrovertible evidence of 
vassalage. If the ties between herself and Ton- 
quin are snapped without any ostensible exercise 
of strength on her part to sustain them, it does 
not by any means follow that she will consent to 
draw any practical deduction from the rupture, 
or even that she will cease to regard Tonquin as 
her vassal. The only safe forecast that can be 
formed of her conduct ina particular juncture 
is that it will be unlike the conduct of any other 
Power similarly situated. 





À susJECT which has been rather overlooked by 
European journals has been recently taken up, 
and ably discussed, by the Spec/afor,—the 
attitude of the French peasantry. It is undoub- 
tedly a matter of serious importance, not to 
France alone, but to all Europe. For itis ques- 
tionable whether the labouring classes of France 
will support the present Ministry if there is any 
sudden check to the operationsin Tongkingorany 
serious defeat of the French arms. The English 
press is unanimous in its opinion on this subject, 
while the French periodicals observe a discreet 
Silence, which does not tend to strengthen 
one's faith in the patriotic spirit of the peasantry, 
It is very evident that many of the French states- 
men have entirely lost sight of the first dictates 
of political economy, if not of common justice, 
in neglecting to assure themselves of the allegi- 
ance of this important faction. That the 
peasantry are disposed for peace, and adverse to 
war, admits of no doubt. The aggressive wars 
of France have always been made by her rulers 
and the upper class, while the labouring classes 
and their opinion have been taken into little or 
no consideration. The aristocratic spirit, so far 
as the want of intimate coóperation with the 
peasantry is concerned, is still rampant, despite 
the socialistic motto of the Republic. For a 
moment during the revolution all classes joined 
the common cause, but the time was ill-chosen 
10 found a new régime of fraternal coóperation. 
For the present the attitude of the French pea- 
santry is directly antagonistic to that of their 
rulers, and they may at a moments notice turn 
upon the Government, and upset the Ministry. 
Still, this undercurrent of national feeling is 
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apparently not strong enough, nor permanent 
enough, to induce the Ministry to put a stop to 
their so-called successful expeditions. It is 
possible that the labouring classes will still con- 
tinue to view the operations of the French Go- 
vernment in Tongking with a sentiment akin to 
apathy ; but once let some great shock, like the 
declaration of a costly war with China and the 
attendant great demand for money, arouse them, 
and their interference will be alike fatal to the 
present condition of the Republic, and injurious 
to the peace of Europe. Money is being reck- 
lessly sent out of the country, and a European 
war might find France unable to protect herself 
in the time of greatest need. “It is almost 
too disheartening,” says the Spectator, “to 
believe that the Republic can continue in her 
present career ; a career clearly opposed to the 
wishes of the majority of her people.” The 
power of action may, for the moment, rest in 
the hands of the politicians, the journalists, and 
the upper classes of the capital ; but the all-im- 
portant vis inertie of the peasantry has been 
left out of ‘consideration, and may again threaten 
the country with a series of civil disasters. 


Tue Sóul correspondent of the Fiji Shimpo 
writes as follows :—To-day (January 28th) the 
New Year was celebrated in the Palace. The 
American Minister, Mr. Shimamura, Chargé 
d'Affaires of the Japanese Legation, and the 
Chinese Consul proceeded to the Palace and paid 
their respects to the King. New Year's day was 
very rainy, which materially interfered with the 
out door festivities of the people. But on the 
second and third days the weather was all that 
could be desired, and large numbers of new year 
visitors exchanging congratulations filled the 
streets. Nothing of any great importance took 
place last year, except that the Chinese traders 
rapidly increased in numbers. The Koreans 
detest the Chinese soldiers, as they are fond 
of pillaging and continually do something to 
outrage the public. The recent murder of two 
people, a father and his son, by a Chinese 
“brave " grave rise to intense indignation. The 
port of Inchhón is wonderfully prosperous, the 
monthly trade returns ranging from 170,000 yen 
to 180,000 yen. The native towns are alive with 
thieves, some of whom are caught and put to 
death every day. The other day forty burglars 
were simultaneously decapitated with the dull 
saw, the most horrible and disgusting scene it is 
possible to imagine. 


Tue proprietors of the Ice Factory in Tsukiji, 
Tokiyo, have started a scheme which promises 
to pay well. A large bath-house has been 
erected by the side of the Factory, the exhaust 
steam arising from the overflow of the condenser 
being used to heat the baths. Fuel and manual 
labour in filling the baths being thus dispensed 
with, the proprietors of the establishment are 
able to charge a smaller sum for hot baths than 
do all similar houses in Tokiyo: 8 r/n instead 
of the usual 1 sez 3 rin. As over 2,000 people 
make daily use of the new establishment the 
returns more than cover the expense of the coal 
used in the Factory, so that ice can be made for 
a merely nominal sum, the cost of labour only. 


A very curious story is pubiished by the Pomi- 
uri-Shimbun. The scene is laid near Kiyoto, 
in a village called Hidzume, where there resides 





an old gentleman, Nakao Shóhaku, more than | 
sixty years of age. Of late years Mr. Nakao has! 
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been a participator in the aesthetic renaissance of 
the time, and being a man of independent 
means, he lives at ease in a charming cottage 
where all the furniture is in strict uniformity with 
the most approved Cha-no-yu styles. The only 
constant companion of his retirement is a 
monkey, which he has reared from its infancy, 
and which is now an animal of great size 
and strength, but singularly docile and affec- 
tionate. On the gth instant, Nakao having 
some business at the temple of Shóriu, set 
out in the evening with the intention of passing 
the night at the Abbot's house. A burglar took 
advantage of the old man's absence, broke intothe 
house, and making up a large bundle of clothes 
and other articles, strapped it on his back and 
was creeping off, when the monkey observed 
him. Instantly the animal sprang on the thief's 
shoulders and attacked him with fury, biting and 
scratching his nose, eyes, and neck, and chat- 
tering the while as loud as possible. In vain 
the man struggled to escape from his active 
assailant. Hampered by the bundle on his back 
which the monkey never gave him time to throw 
off, he stumbled blindly about, until at last loss 
of blood and terror completely overcame him and 
he sank down fainting. The monkey, however, 
did not understand fainting. Seeing its enemy 
at its mercy, it proceeded to profit by the occa- 
sion, and would probably have killed the man, 
had not its jabbering attracted the attention of a 
passer by. According to the story told by the 
Japanese, it was the monkey itself that heard 
footsteps on the road, and, running out, made 
signs of some sort which induced the traveller 
to come in. However this may be, the thief was 
found in a very sorry plight, and the police had 
no little difficulty in restoring him sufficiently to 
learn that his name was Sugimoto Senjiro. 


AccorpixG to some recently published statistical 
essays, it appears that the tendency toan increased 
state activity is becoming more and more appa- 
rent. The public take a more general interest 
in national affairs than they have ever done 
before; and this not merely in a flippant, emo- 
tional manner, but with a steadiness of purpose 
anda real anxiety that prove how deeply rooted 
is the popular taste for political science. The 
position of leading politicians is therefore one of 
grave responsibility. Political acumen is a 
most necessary postulate, and it is of the utmost 
importance that no state should be controlled by 
untrained men. An able and thoughtful dis- 
cussion of this subject is the article ** On the 
Education of Statesmen,” written by Prof. Adams 
in the Princeton Review. The writer dwells 
upon the establishment of extended courses 
of instruction in political science at the leading 
colleges, and argues that the possibilities of the 
present political activity are, to a great extent, 
dependent upon university education. Thereis, 
he says, peculiar appropriateness, at the present 
time, in the careful study of questions relating 
to public policy and administration ; as well as 
in view of the importance of the social problems 
that are still awaiting solution. Statesmen 
should, he contends, no longer be the mere 
outcome of a momentary enthusiasm, nor yet 
dependent entirely upon the support of the 
public in order to take part in legislative or 
executive administration. Politicians should be 
trained men, found worthy of their chosen 
careerby means of unsparing examination. The 
need of special instruction in nearly all branches 
of industry, intellectual or manual, is very 
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generally recognized; it would be strange 
indeed if statesmanship were the only art for 
which no systematic and painstaking preparation 
were necessary. 


Some interesting experiments have recently been 
conducted by the Anthropometrical Committee 
of the British Association. This Committee, 
says the Aus/ralasíam, has been engaged for 
some time past in the systematic examination of 
the height, weight, and other physical charactis- 
tics of the inhabitants of the British Islands. 
The report was based upon the examination of 
more than 53,000 individuals. From it we learn 
that a Briton of “average” height is a giant 
compared to the average of his race—67.66 
inches. Scotchmen are taller than Englishmen, 
Welshmen are heavier. "The Englishmen of the 
north and eastern parts average three-quarters 
of an inch more than the rest of their country- 
men. Criminals and lunatics were found to be 
two inches smaller than the honest and sane 
parts of the population! From five to ten years 
of age boys grow more rapidly than girls, but 
in the next five years girls grow much more 
rapidly than boys. From 15 to 20 boys again 
take the lead, completing their growth at the age 
of 23, whilst girls complete theirs at 20. The 
common idea that the population in manufac- 
turing towns is degenerating is not true. On 
the contrary, there is a slight but uniform in- 
crease in the stature, and a comparatively large 
increase in weight going on. At the same time, 
it was demonstrated that open-air engagements 
are more conducive to bulk and stature than 
indoor operations. 





AsovT half-past nine on Tuesday evening, the 
26th inst., the police made a raid on a gambling 
house at No. 188. The house is rented by a 
Chinaman, and must have been doing a fine 
business, for no less than twenty-three Japanese 
were arrested. Several Chinamen were present 
at the time of the arrest, but were not interfered 
with. In the confusion that ensued, a lamp was 
upset and the flooring caught fire, but this was 
speedily extinguished through the exertions of 
some neighbours. 





Mr. WirrRID Brunt, has written to Zhe Times 
from Colombo, saying that Arabi Pasha looks 
forward hopefully to the time when he will be 
recalled to his Native country, to take her re- 
generation in hand. Mr. Blunt says that the 
illustrious exile and his compatriots are very 
well treated and highly regarded by the Cing- 
alese, who look upon them as martyrs. 


À wHALE which has frequented the estuary of 
the Tay for some weeks, says a home paper, and 
which has hitherto baffled all attempts to capture 
it, was again seen on Sunday (Dec. 29) and on 
Monday morning—on Sunday night off Broughty 
Ferry; and when close to the shore it leaped 
clean out of the water three times after the 
fashion of a salmon, and its enormous propor- 
tions were observed to advantage by thousands 
of spectators who had gathered on the beach. 
About nine o'clock on Monday morning it was 
again sighted in deep water, a little below 
Broughty Castle, and a steam launch and two 
whale-boats, manned with gun-harpoons, started 
off in pursuit. After an exciting chase the crew 
of the launch succeeded in firing a harpoon into 
the monster, and the two boats rowed to the 


assistance of the launch and were WO tow 
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to give the whale a drag and impede its seaward 
course, Meanwhile a second harpoon was fired 
and seemed to infuriate the monster, which 
then swam off at a rapid speed towards the sea, 
dragging the launch and whale-boats after it. 
The whale-boats and the steamer returned to 
Dundee on Tuesday, and announced the escape 
of the whale. It had three harpoons in it, and 
it dragged the launch and boats for twenty-two 
hours, when the ropes broke. 


On Tuesday evening a large number of the 
members and congregation of Union Church 
assembled at the residence of their late Pastor, 
the Rev. W. C. Davisson, where a very enjoyable 
sociable evening was spent. After refreshments 
had been served and partaken of, the following 
address was read by Mr. A. J. Wilkin :— 


TO THE REV. W. C, DAVISSON. 
We feel that we should be wanting in a proper 
recognition of the obligations we are under to you, if 
we suffered you to leave these shores without some 
collective expression of our sentiment of regret. 

Fully occupied as you already were with the work in 
your own sphere, it was no light thing for you to 
accede as you did a year ago, to the request we then 
made that you ‘would assume the duties of a pastor 
towards the Church and Congregation assembling in 
the Union Church. 

It has been our happiness to see during the period of 
your ministrations amongst us, as at that time com- 
menced, a steadily increasing attendance at the services, 
and an augmented interest in the welfare and prosperity 
of the cause: and in this we recognize the blessing 
that has followed upon the zeal and earnestness, the 
geniality and large hearted sympathy, with which you 
have laboured as our pastor. Your influence and the 
results of your work will remain when you have gone 
from us, and we know that in all this you will recognize 
some reward of your labours. 

We are thankful to the great Head of the Church for 
your ministry amongst us.—for its faithful words of 
encouragement in the Divine life, for its sound words 
of instruction in righteousness, for exhortation and for. 
doctrine. 

And now we would bid you God speed. To yourself 
and Mrs, Davisson we offer our parting and earnest 
wishes that you may be carried in safety to your jour- 
neysend. May the love of our Heavenly Father ever 
shine around your path and fill your hearts with joy : 
thus may you journey on in the fullness of the blessing 
of the gospel of peace, blessing and being blest, gather- 
ing sheaves unto life eternal. 

We have to ask your acceptance of a small token of 
our esteem in thé accompanying purse, and praying 
that the great Shepherd of the Sheep may ever have 
you in His holy keeping, we bid you again farewell. 


A very remarkable mosaic has just been dis- 
covered at Nimes. It is over one hundred 
and fifty square feet in size, and represents a 
Roman Emperor seated on a throne, by the side 
of which stands a female figure. There are also 
two figures of men, leading, the one a lion and 
the other a wild boar. A warrior with a Roman 
helmet and a number of slaves complete this 
highly interesting group. The work has happily 
escaped injury ; the lines and the colours are as 
fresh as if they dated from yesterday. It is 
declared by competent judges to be the richest 
mosaic yet discovered, no museum in Europe 
possessing one to match it. As for its value, 
they decline to name a definite sum, though 
they express the opinion that it cannot be worth 
less than a million of francs at the lowest. The 
unfortunate owner of the house in which this 
treasure has been discovered had just sold the 
property to the municipality for less than £2,000. 
This body will frame the mosaic, and place it in 
the museum of the town, already so rich in local 
relics of the Roman period. 


Tue inquisitorial character of the American 
journalist has just received a fresh development. 
From an interviewer of public personages he 
threatens to become a. visitor and questioner of 
private citizens. It occurred the other day to the 
editor fi the New York Zimes to test the interest 
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taken by his readers in political matters of the 
“ first importance ;” and he accordingly com- 
missioned a reporter to wait uppn a certain 
number of the leading bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, and other professional men of New 
York, for the purpose of ascertaining how many 
of them had read the President's Message, as 
lately delivered to the assembled Congress. 
The reporter made 324 visits, and had no 
trouble in obtaining from the persons honoured 
with his calls the particulars he desired. He 
found that out of 324 readers of the New York 
Times, belonging to the most intelligent and 
best informed classès, 108 had read the Presi- 
dential Message from beginning to end, while 
30 had read parts of it, and 189 had not read it 
at all. 





WRITING, last November, of the new Armstrong 
guns mounted in the Zsukushi Kan, and of the 
admiration they had evoked in Japan, we said :— 
“Since England has abandoned her prejudice 
in favour of muzzle-loaders, her manufac- 
turers have taken the leading place from which 
her theorists have never been ousted.” The 
article containing these remarks appears to have 
been forwarded to Messrs. Krupp & Co., by a 
Tokiyo mercantile firm, and we now receive a 
message from Mr. F. Krupp to the effect that 
“ Armstrong would not be likely to assert 
publicly that England is the leading place in 
regard to artillery or that her theorists have 
always had the first place in the science of 
artillery.” We have no hesitation about publish- 
ing this indirect contradiction of our statement, 
though we cannot see clearly what good end 
will be served thereby. That Sir William Arm- 
strong’s modesty would forbid him to make an 
assertion which might sound like blowing his 
own trumpet, we readily admit; and that Mr. F. 
Krupp would dispute any assertion of Sir William 
Armstrong's superiority as a manufacturer of 
ordinance, may be assumed with no more hesi- 
tation. But the quality of these two scientist's 
weapons must be tested by something more 
trustworthy than words. We have stated our 
own opinion, but we have no objection to modify 
it in deference to facts, should such be forth- 
coming. Mr. Krupp further designates as “an 
invention” a report copied into the Japan Mail 
directly from a London journal, to the effect 
that a 13-inch Krupp gun recently burst in Fort 
Melton, Cronstadt, during the firing of an Im- 
perial salute. ‘I have never delivered any 13- 
inch guns to the Russian Government,” writes Mr. 
Krupp, “so that it is impossible that any such 
gun could have burst.” This is conclusive. We 
can only suppose that the English newspaper 
was misinformed. 





We mentioned, lately, that some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in finding carpenters sufficiently skilful 
to be entrusted with the building of the Imperial 
Palace. According to a Tokiyo journal, the 
officers charged with the execution of the work 
are now perplexed about the best earth to employ 
for making tiles. There has, however, been 
found, this authority tells us, an old book 
describing how the tiles used for the palace when 
the capital was moved to Heian, eleven hundred 
and five years ago, were made of clay obtained 
from a village called Matsumoto, in the province 
of Omi. Whether the earth of that locality still 
retains the properties that caused it to be then 
selected is a question which the local authorities 
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delay. It seems a little strange that any un- 
certainty should exist about such matters, but 
doubtless it is all for the good of trade. 


Ir is said that the Kangwakuai (Society of 
Pictorial Experts) of which Mr. Machida is the 
originator, proposes to hold a réunion on the 
6th proximo at the large tea-house called Naka- 
mura, near Riyogoku Bridge. The chief mem- 
bers of the Society are Messrs. Kano Yeitoku, 
Yamana Tsurayoshi, Kano Tomonobu, and 
Fenollosa. The last named gentleman is pro- 
bably, among foreigners, the most skilled 
connoisseur of Japanese piétures in existence. 
He is at present engaged in the preparation of a 
work on Japanese pictorial art, and we look for 
its completion with much interest. It is an- 
nounced that the objects of exhibit on the 6th 
instant will be a number of remarkably fine 
pictures, scrolls, and screens by the most cele- 
brated old masters. 





We learn from the Fomruri Shimbun that the 
map of the route to be taken by the railway from 
Shinagawa to Uyeno has just been sent to the local 
authorities of the former place, with directions 
to take the necessary steps for the purchase of 
the land. It may, therefore, be presumed that 
the idea of making the line round the outskirts 
of the city is about to be carried into effect. 
Doubtless this course has advantages, so far as 
facility and cheapness of construction are con- 
cerned, but it really seems as though the object 
of those engaged in laying out the line was to 
make it as inaccessible as possible by the in- 
habitants of the capital. Both Uyeno and 
Shinagawa are about as remote from the present. 
business centres of Tokiyo as any places that 
could possibly have been chosen. 


Tue London Echo newspaper was in a West 
End police-court the other day as an interested 
party to one of the most ludicrous cases which 
ever convulsed a court. The defendant was 
arraigned upon two charges. The first accused 
him of being a “vagrant, without visible means 
of support," and the second alleged that there 
was good cause to suspect that he was also a 
“suspicious character,” perhaps a Fenian or 
dynamite conspirator. He had absolutely refused 
to give the police who arrested him any informa- 
tion concerning himself and had declined to 
give his name. When the Court demanded to 
know the latter the prisoner said it was “ Hugh 
MacLaughlin," and insisted upon being ad- 
dressed as “Mister,” “because he was a real 
gentleman.” The grave sincerity with which 
this claim was put forth by the ragged and 
begrimed unfortunate made the Court roar, and 
the police significantly alluded to the “ Irishness 
of the name.” The testimony against the 
prisoner was that he had been detected prowling 
about Hanover-square and placed under “sha- 
dow.” When he first attracted police attention 
he was disguised as a match pedlar, in which 
character he had secured entrance to many of 
the aristocratic residences of that neighborhood. 
He was subsequently tracked in movements 
under several other disguises, and was finally 
arrested while tramping around collecting tribute 
as a troubadour with a good voice anda very bad 
banjo. The prisoner listened to the testimony 
with mingled consternation and despair, but 
made no defence. He, however, pleaded, with 
choice and eloquent rhetoric, against being com- 
mitted, but the contrast between his accomplish- 
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ments and his rags prejudiced his case. Finally, 
in desperation, the tramp admitted that he had 
‘been engaged in a secret mission, but claimed 
that he could prove his respectability by persons 
im the office of the Ævening Echo. Sure of 
their game now, the detectives lost no time in 
procuring the attendance of the chief editor of 
the Echo. He failed at first to recognize the 
prisoner, but after a more careful scrutiny ex- 
claimed, “Why, Mac! is that you?” and satisfied 
the Judge that the prisoner was no other than 
Mr. MacLaughlin, of the Zcho staff, one of the 
best known of London journalists. He had 
been absent from the office for several days 
engaged in the task of gathering data concerning 
the profits of London beggars, and, unknown to 
his superiors, had chosen to secure a standard 
by playing the beggar himself. After a hearty 
laugh all around “Mac” was liberated. 





Tue writer of the following on Japanese waiting 
girls in the Pittsburg Despatch would appear to 
have gained his experience in the “round the 
road" suburbs of Yokohama :—The Japanese 
waiter girl is said to be an interesting creature. 
She has a big tub of hot rice at her elbow and 
fills your bowl as often as you lower the contents 
sensibly. The present crop of rice is unpre- 
cedently large and this popular grain is wonder- 
fully cheap now. She removes the shell from 
your boiled eggs, the while chatting briskly, just 
as though you could understand what she says. 
She laughs pleasantly at your miserable failure 
with the chop-sticks, and taking them herself 
defily bones your fish with them. She is inordi- 
nately curious, and has no idea of propriety. I 
have had them “ chuck” me under the chin or 
slap me familiarly on the shoulder. They will 
look right down your throat, so frankly inquisi- 
tive are they. It is evident from their rigid and 
stately etiquette in other matters that they do 
not suspect they are shocking you. 


A CuiNESE speculator has, it is said, become so 
enamoured of Japanese umbrellas and parasols 
that he has conceived a project of introducing 
them on a wholesale scale into his own country. 
With this object he has engaged twenty experts 
of Osaka, at a salary of 380 yen cach per annum, 
and carried them off to China where he proposes 
to set up a large manufactory. A dealer, by 
name Sudzuki Uhei, has contracted to export 
from Japan the necessary quantity of bamboo 
for the handles. 


Tue Fomturi Shimbun says that on the morning 
of the 26th, a lad of fourteen, on his way to the Gas- 
works at Shinagawa, was in the act of crossing the 
railway near Kanasugi bridge just as the train 
from Yokohama came up. The boy attempted 
to escape, but lost his presence of mind and was 
caught by the engine. By a wonderful piece 
of good fortune, however, the train did not pass 
over his body but threw him outside the rails, 
and though considerably bruised and shaken, he 
received no serious injury. 





Tue Alfa of the 21st ult, referring to the 
Robeson Navy says :—Some wit in the Atlantic 
States, where they have better chances than we 
ofthe Pacific to know about it, says that the 
navy now consists of two principal parts— 
“officers and water." The supply of these two 
esssntial elements to the existence of a powerful 
naval force is fortunately large and not likely to 
be diminished soon. But for the safety of our 
le they seem to be rather inadequate. The 
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water being equally at the disposal of any hostile 
power, and the officers being of little or no 
account without a sufficient supply of ships and 
men. Chandler seems to have inherited much 
of the Robesonian policy, which consists in 
absorbing the public millions and leaving noth- 
ing valuable to off set them. It appears, how- 
ever, that the ship Lancaster is achieving success 
in the Mediterranean asa reception hall. A 
proof of having the en/rée to good society at 
Nice consists in being bidden to the entertain- 
ments held on board. 


TRADESPEOPLE in Tokiyo complain bitterly of 
the bad times. They always do complain, for 
the matter of that, but a vernacular journal says 
that they have good reason to be desponding 
just now, as even the statistics of the telegraphs 
show that the number of messages sent across 
the wires between Tokiyo and Yokohama during 
last month was thirty per cent. less than the 
number during the corresponding month last 
year. The same journal says that the falling off 
in the post-office and railway receipts was equally 
marked. 





A Toxivo journal, commenting on the morbid 
love of novelties common to all humanity, tells 
a story of a little bunch of ten tomatoes exhibited, 
a few days ago, by a greengrocer in the capital. 
They made a paltry show, so far as bulk was 
concerned, but being the first tomatoes of the 
season and very early at that, a gentleman was 
soon found to purchase them for five yen. This 
moralizing journalist ought to go to London, 
where five guineas for a dish of grapes, and one 
guinea for a peach are not uncommon prices. 


Tue people at the hot springs of Arima are said 
to be greatly troubled by a terrestrial distarbance 
of some sort, which has been the means of 
spoiling the purity of the springs. The hitherto 
clear water is now muddy and offensive, and 
there are no signs of any improvement. Such a 
phenomenon has naturally reduced the number 
of visitors to a minimum. 





Tue Fiji Shimpo states that the gamblers re- 
cently arrested at No. 188, Settlement, have been 
found guilty, with the exception of one woman 
who happened to be arrested at the same time 
and who has since been discharged. Twenty- 
one of the gamblers were fined 30 yen, and 
sentenced to 5 months’ imprisonment; four 
others were fined 5 yes, and sentenced to one 
month's imprisonment. 


Tue Yiyu Shimbun publishes a rumour that 
the Cabinet has resolved to sanction mixed 
residence and foreign trade in the interior, and 
states that this resolution will be put in force 
without loss of time. Difficulties with China 
are hinted at as well, and Mr. Soyeshima is said 
to be about starting for Peking as a diplomatic 
Envoy Extraordinary. 


Tue San Francisco Chronicle, in its “Art 
Column,” devotes a laudatory paragraph to Mr. 
T. Kaji, spelling the name incorrectly Æagr, as 
a matter of course. Mr. Kaji, a native of Tosa, 
has met with much success ; two of his pictures, 
“Winter Scene in the Yosemité,” and ‘ Pride 
Shall Have a Fall,” being very highly spoken of. 
The painter, says the art critic, combines the 
Western with the Japanese style, the effect being. 
most pleasing. He has recently received large 
orders from Chicago and Washington, and pro- 
mises to enjoy: financial,as wellas artistic, success, 
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Tue extraordinary tales telegraphed to America 
with regard to the murder of Colonel Sudeikin 
and the tortures to which he was subjected, 
appear to have been much exaggerated. The 
facts of the case are now believed to be these. 
Colonel Sudeikin, a man of great resolution and 
very exceptional strength and activity, was chief of 
the secret police of St. Petersburg. He had been 
one of the founders of the anti-Nihilistic league, 
originally formed under the patronage of Count 
Ignatieff, and he was one of the Emperor's 
special guards. Greatly feared and hated by 
the Nihilists, he bad often been threatened with 
death, and was consequently in the habit of 
taking many precautions. He had apartments 
in various quarters of the city; never slept two 
consecative nights in the same house ; disguised 
himself very cleverly, and was always well armed. 
On the 2nd of January, he received information 
that a Nihilistic reunion was to be held in a 
house, No. gt, in the Perspective Newsky, that 
is to say, in the very locality destined for meet- 
ings of the agents of the secret police. This 
information was given by an agent named 
Jablowsky, who was himselfa Nihilist, it appears, 
and who had only entered the police to further 
the plots of the revolutionists. Between five 
and six o'clock in the evening, Colonel Sudeikin, 
accompanied by his assistant, M. Gendcharoff, 
and escorted by four gendarmes, repaired to 
the house indicated. 
left in the street, and the Colonel and his 
assistant went up-stairs. Suddenly a door 
opened and a pistol shot was heard. The 
ball struck the Colonel on the head and 
killed him at once. Gendcharoff tried to use 
his revolver, but was felled by a tremendous 
blow of an iron bar which crushed his skull. 
The murderer subsequently fractured Colonel 
Sudeikin's skull with the same bar. The crime 
was accomplished with remarkable celerity and 
address. The gendarmes standing in the street 
knew nothing of it, and when, after vainly 
waiting for their chief's return, they penetrated 
into the house, they found there only a corpse 
and a dying man. Of the murderers there was 
no trace. Thrust into Colonel Sudeikin's pocket 
was aletter promising death to Count Totstoi 
and General Gresser, Prefect of St. Petersburg. 
It is feared that Nihilistic terrorism is about to 
be revived. 


Tue memoirs of Odilon Barrot, President of the 
Council of Ministers when Napoleon III. was 
still only a prince, have just been published, 
and contain, amongst other interesting matter, a 
curious story of the Prince's gallantries. Louis 
Napoleon had met in England one of those 
ladies who live by their charms, and a mutual 
attachment, followed by the birth of several 
children, was the result. She had a house not 
far from the Elysée, and lived on the most 
intimate terms with the Prince-President, who 
generally made her accompany him in all his 
tours through the provinces. Once when she 
was with him at Tours, travelling under the 
name of Madame Bacciochi, the gentleman 
whose business it was to find lodgings for the 
party, took it into his head to put her into 
the house of the Receiver-General, M. André, 
who happened to have come with his wife to 
the Pyrenees. The Receiver was one of those 
Protestant Puritans who take a pride in the 
strictness of their habits. He and his good lady 
were profoundly disturbed at the thought that 
their hearth, never before witness of anything 
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but religious practices, should be contaminated 
by the presence of one whom they were pleased 
to calla prostitute. “ M. André," says Barrot, 
“complained to me bitterly. His letter, written 
under the first impulse of indignation, was even 
intemperate. ‘Are we back again then,’ he 
asked, ‘at the epoch when the mistresses of mo- 
narchs paraded their scandals throughout the 
towns of France?’ The President of the Council, 
not a little embarrassed, could only think of one 
plan. He desired his brother, Ferdinand 
Barrot, to contrive that the letter of the virtuous 
Procureur General should accidentally meet 
the eye of Napoleon. The latter replied to 
M. André's missive by an epistle which ended 
thus:—‘I detest this pedantic rigorism, which 
always ill -conceals a cold heart, indulgent to 
itself, inexorable towards others. True religion 
is not intolerant. It does not seek to raise tem- 
pests in a glass of water, to make scandals for 
nothing, and to change into a crime a simple 
accident or an excusable fault. As for me, I 
do not accuse anyone, and I confess myself 
guilty of seeking, in an illegitimate union, the 
affection of which my heart stands in need. 
Since my position has hitherto prevented me 
from marrying ; since, in the midst of govern- 
mental cares, I have not, alas! in my country from 
which I have been so long absent, either inti- 
mate friends, or acquaintances of my youth, or 
relations who can admit me to the pleasures of 
a family circle, I may well be pardoned, I think, 
an affection which does no harm to anyone and 
which I do not seek to publish. To return to 
. André, if he thinks, as he says, that his 





house is soiled by the presence of an unmarried 
wife, I beg you to let him know from me that I 
keenly regret that a lady of devotion so pure 
and character so elevated should find herself, 
by accident, in a house where, under the mask 
of religion, there reigns only an ostentation of 





forced virtue without Christian charity. 





A Carcurra journal has the followin, 
Dutch firm has recently obtained a concession 
from the Shah of Persia to work, the oil wells 
near Bushire. These wells are believed to be 
among the most bountiful in the world, and the 
spring is of such vitality that the oil flows spon- 
taneously in quantity out of the earth. The 
supply, examination seems to indicate, is prac- 
tically limitless, and the quality of the oil is 
excellnt. The existence of the wells has been 
known for a long time, but hitherto the Persian 
Government has not only neglected to work 
them, but has declined to allow foreigners to 
attempt the task. The firm which has now at 
length obtained a concession proposes to bring 
out the best machinery and to begin work on a. 
large scale. 


Tur Echo of the Dordogne announces the dis- 
covery of an immense bed of feldspath rock, 
about eight kilometres (nearly five miles) from 
the St. Yrieux railway station. The mass of 
mineral is found to be largely composed of 
pure kaolin or the finest. white clay, for the ex- 
tent of half a mile, partly covered by gneiss 
quartz and plates of mica. All the engineers 
describe the kaolin to be of the very finest sub- 
stance, formed by the decomposition of the 
pegmatite rocks, of orthose and quartz, and 
consequently the only earth that can be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of porcelain. The 
discovery is of great importance, and. will prove 
of much advantage to the porcelain industry at 





Limoges, long celebrated for its special pro- 
duction of enamel ware, and is not far distant 
from this valuable mineralogical find. 


PROTECTION is a very pretty device until the 
nations against which it is directed begin to 
retaliate in kind. After the North American 
Colonies had established their independence, 
they enacted that all foreign vessels trading to 
the United States should pay 94 cents per ton 
duty beyond what was paid by American ships; 
and further, that goods imported in foreign 
bottoms should pay a duty of 10 per cent. over 
and above the duty payable on them when im- 
ported in American vessels. This law, avowedly 
directed against English shipping, had the effect 
of convincing Great Britain of her own errors, 
and led her to conclude with America a com- 
mercial treaty by which equal charges were 
imposed on the ships of either country in the 
ports of the other, and equal duties were laid 
upon all articles, the produce of the one country 
imported into the other, whether the importation 
was effected in ships of the one or the other. 
The United States have not forgotten their 
success on that occasion. By way of answer to 
the European restrictions upon the importation 
of American hams and bacon, Congress projects 
a law authorizing the President to “ cause an ex- 
amination to be made of the products of countries 
which have prohibited certain American imports 
on hygienic grounds, and to forbid the impor- 
tation into the United States of such of those 
products as may be considered hurtful.” In the 
abstract this proposal does not commend itself. 
to common sense. It reads as though Congress 
said to Europe, *we don't mind how much 
poisonous rubbish you shoot upon us, provided 
youlet us shoot our rubbish upon you, but if 
you get fastidious about ours, we, too, will begin 
to think about our healths.” What American 
legislators mean to say is, however, plain enough. 
They declare that they recognize the motive of 
the French restrictions to be, not hygienic, but 
simply protective. And it must be confessed 
that the suspicion seems well founded. We find 
one of the stoutest supporters of the restrictive 
laws writing to the Æconomiste Français in 
these terms:— We agriculturists attribute our 
sufferings to the introduction of American 
meats and grain. Let me ask whether it is 
possible in France to produce wheat and 
meatas cheaplyas in America. * * * The 
decree of M. Méline (removing the restric- 
tions upon the importation of American bacon) 
was presented some months ago, and it has 
had the effect of lowering the price of our pigs 
from 60 francs, a remunerative figure, to 44 
francs (per 50 kilogr.), a figure which does not 
pay expenses.” This gentleman has not one 
word to say about hygiene. With him it is 
simply a question of compelling French con- 
sumers of pork and bacon to pay a tax for the 
benefit of French pig-breeders. M. Paul Bert, 
when he tried to obtain a reversion of the 
decree mentioned here, took the purely hy- 
gienic line. But his success was mediocre. 
| He compared the trichina to the phylloxera, 
land tried to persuade the deputies that when 
a local epidemic of the former establishes 
| itself anywhere, “it constitutes an infection 
which goes on increasing and spreading from 
|man to man.” It appears to us that M. Bert 
| would have been equally logical had he declared 
that a whole community is liable to die of hydro- 
| phobia if one of its members be bitten by a mad 
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dog. Science has demonstrated that the trichina 
can only find its way into the human body by 
the digestive organs, so that if people are to be 
attacked by it they must eat meat containing the 
germs. Under these circumstances, its ability 
to spread from man to man seems problematical 
except in a community of cannibals. Yet 
M. Paul Bert was so persuaded of the propriety 
of his proposal that he wanted the Cham- 
bers to reimpose restrictions which had been 
removed three weeks previously; to revoke a 
measure on the strength of which whole cargoes 
of American salted meats had been landed in 
France and others were on their way thither. It 
is true, as M. Bert said, that human lives are 
more important than commercial faith, but it is 
necessary to begin by proving that trichinæ are 
germinated in American porkers only, and to 
disprove the well established fact that the only 
trichinous epidemic certainly known to have 
taken place in France was caused by a pig of 
pure French breed. Otherwise it would be 
necessary to supplement the restrictions on 
American bacon by a law ordering the massacre 
of all French porkers. 


REFERRING to the recent trials of the Glasgow 
dynamiters, the Belfast Northern Whig says:— 
“The great body of the people of the American 
Republic have the utmost detestation of the 
proceedings of these American-Irish, who abuse 
the rights of hospitality and of citizenship. But 
even the excuse made for certain trading poli- 
ticians that they are anxious to obtain the Irish 
vote does not justify them in compromising the 
good relations of their country with the Govern- 
ment and people of the United Kingdom. As 
Lord Justice Clerk said, a more wicked con- 
spiracy was never shown to exist. The cowardly 
ruffians and their Nationalist abettors in Ireland 
—one almost as bad as the other—can, however, 
expect very little sympathy from English or 
Scotch juries.” 


Tris a significant little comment upon the state 
of the world in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, says the 57. James's Budget, that there 
should be such a thing as the regular profession 
of War Correspondent. Nowadays we say that 
So-and-so is a war correspondent, just as we 
may say he is a doctor or a lawyer, the assump- 
tion being that there is enough business in his 
special line to keep him constantly employed. 
The professional war correspondent would not 
exist if it were not the case that there is gene- 
rally a war going on somewhere or other. As 
a matter of fact, the practitioners in this branch 
have not had to complain of too many or too 
lengthy vacations. It isa circumstance which 
should suggest some pensive reflections to the 
surviving Radicals of the year 1850 or, there- 
abouts, who thought that with free trade and 
free government fighting would become a lost 
art. Free trade has not kept England out of a 
dozen wars little and big ; and as for free govern- 
ment—we all know that Republican France is 
the home of liberty and equality, and Republican 
France is not a favourable example of a State 
at peace with all mankind, Moreover, in France 
it is precisely the party of “the people" which 
is most clamorous for war and conquest and 
annexation. It was the tribune of the people, 
Gambetta, who launched France on her present 
course of colonial enterprise; while the journal 
which represents an even more Radical leader, 
M. Clémenceau, once again takes up the paper 
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war with Germany, and warng his countrymen 
to prepare for another great struggle with the 
country of the perfidious Bismarck. The age 
of gold still seems a long way off. 

Tue vernacular press says that the Government 
at last proposes to do something towards the 
restoration of the Castle of Osaka, which is 
certainly one of Japan's most valuable heirlooms. 
The place is to be generally repaired, and it is 
probable that there will be built round it some 
sort of embankment planted with trees. The 
Castle of Owari, at Nagoya, has been completely 
resuscitated. Fortunately it suffered nothing 
during the troubles of 1867-68, and but for the 
wanton mischief done to its internal decorations 
by troops subsequently quartered there, it would 
remain to this day just as it was in the old feudal 
times. Nothing in Japan conveys so true an 
idea of the bigness of the people under their 
military chiefs as these massive castles with their 
colossal battlements and tier upon tier of huge 
framework. 


M. Ferry's scheme for the revision of the 
French constitution has chosen rather an un- 
fortunate time to achieve much success. There 
are, however, several changes suggested in this 
scheme which are, without question, of great 
importance to the republic. In the matter of 
public suffrages the new constitution proposes 
the abolition of the office of life senator, and the 
substitution of the system of voting for a general 
ticket instead of the present plan of voting by 
districts; and itis stated that the reactionists 
will support the latter proposition. “It would 
be not a little curious,” comments a New York 
contemporary, “ifin so short a time after the 
death of Gambetta, the very measure the per- 
sistent advocacy of which brought about his fall 
from power, should be successfully carried 
through by M. Ferry." But M. Ferry and his 
clientèle are notably over-sanguine, and it is 
very possible that his propositions will met with 
little general favour; all the more so as the 
smaller French politicians are not likely to give 
up with alacrity the advantages secured to them 
by the present system. 













Tue death is announced of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the great Hindoo religious reformer. He 
was a leader of the Brahma Somaj sect, which 
was originally founded by the Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roi. Chunder Sen, though not a Chris- 
tian, recognized the nobility of that religion. In 
a speech at Calcutta in 1879, for example, he 
said :—“ If unto any army appertains the honor 
of holding India for England, that army is the 
Army of Christian missionaries, headed by their 
invincible Captain, Jesus Christ. * * * * 
They have given us the high code of Christian 
ethics, and their preachings and examples have 
distinctly influenced and won thousands of non- 
Christian Hindoos. Let England know that, 
thanks to the noble band of Christ’s ambas- 
sadors, she has already succeeded in planting 
His banners in the heart of the nation.” 


A caBLEGRAM to the New York Herald dated 
London, January 8th, says:—The government 
of the Dutch East Indies has sent a body of 
troops to the west coast of Acheen to compel th 
Rajah, who holds in captivity the crew of the 
steamer WVisero, which was wrecked there in 
November last on the passage from Sourabay: 
to Singapore, to surrender them. Twenty-five 
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of the crew are in the hands of the Rajah and 
his tribe, who have plundered and destroyed 
the vessel. Among those held by the Rajah are 
the second officer Moore, two Italians, two Ger- 
mans, two Norwegians, and one American. The 
British gunboat Pegasus, which was sentto their 
relief in December, was unable to communicate 
with the Rajah, and British Consul Kennedy 
reported that if the Pegasus had fired upon the 
tribe the prisoners would have been massacred. 





Tue second lecture of the free series announced 
by the Evangelical Alliance was delivered at the 
Meiji Kwaido on Friday afternoon by the Rev. 
Dr. G. F. Verbeck. The weather was miserable, 
but despite incessant rain and sleet and nearly 
impassable roads, an audience of nearly seven 
hundred had assembled and taken their places 
in the hall half an hour before the appointed 
time. In the front row were several Buddhist 
priests, and in the gallery a few ladies, but the 
main body of the audience consisted of students. 
The Rev. C. S. Eby opened the proceedings by 
thanking the people for their attendance in such 
inclement weather, after which a Japanese gentle- 
man, Mr. Yoshioka, addressed the meeting at 
some length with reference to the disturbances 
caused by certain students on recent occasions. 
Mr. Yoshioka spoke with singular candour and 
boldness,so much so, indeed, that he seemed at 
times to sacrifice tact to zeal. He frequently 
employed the simile of yapping dogs to describe 
the clamour of obstreperous listeners, and he 
reminded his hearers that such conduct was 
neither consistent with their intelligence nor 
creditable to their own and their country's repu- 
tation. This statement elicited various expres- 
sions of opinion, but the applause predominated. 
The speaker did not, however, limit himself to 
rebuke; he even ventured to assume a tone of 
defiance. For he exclaimed with considerable 
warmth that Christianity, having survived the 
rack, the dungeon, and the stake, was not” 
likely to be checked by such paltry impediments 
as a few groans or hisses. This was hazardous 
grcund to take, but Mr. Yoshioka, probably un- 
derstood the temper of those he was addressing, 
and believed that a stout, uncompromising atti- 
tude would influence them more favorably than 
any gentler appeal. And certainly the result 
justified his method, for the audience thenceforth 
showed themselves thoroughly orderly and at- 
tentive. This was an agreeable surprise. It 
will be remembered, from our report of the last 
lecture, that a few noisy youths caused con- 
siderable inconvenience, although their number 
probabably did not exceed twenty in an assembly 
of thirteen hundred. From some hints which 
these freethinkers subsequently let drop, it was 
believed that they contemplated a stronger and 
better organized effort on the next occasion, so 
that the perfect quiet of Friday's meeting was as 
unlooked for as it was pleasant. Dr. Verbeck, 
on rising to speak, was received with loud ap- 
plause. His manner was very quiet, and his 
utterance, at first a little indistinct, attained, in 
a few moments, such force and clearness that 
every word was easily audible throughout the 
whole hall. The subject was Christianity and 
| Science, and very soon the speaker's earnest style, 
|well chosen language, and happy illustrations 
ad thoroughly aroused the interest of his hearers. 
With the exception of an occasional reference to 
notes, he spoke, throughout, extemporaneously, 
and it was difficult to determine which was more 
worthy of admiration, his wonderful mastery of 
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the Japanese language or the force of his argu- 
ments. Itis not our intention, toattempt here any 
analysis of the lecture, but we may mention, as a 
particularly happy point, the speaker's method of 
discussing the sectarian aspects of the Christian 
religion, and the discredit they have sometimes 
brought upon its professors. Referring to the 
various secular sciences, he showed, by well 
chosenand easily comprehensible illustrations, 
how extraordinary is the progress their investiga- 
tion has made, and how multiform are the theories 
that have existed, and do still exist, about many 
subjects of research. Without the interchange 
of intelligence all this controversy caused, it 
was doubtful whether science could have made 
such rapid strides, and certainly discussions 
and differences of theory, though they might 
ultimately help to elucidate, could never change 
or pervert, the truth. So, too, with regard to 
religion, the science of all others that most exer- 
cised the human mind, while the essentials had 
long been placed beyond the reach of doubt, it 
was natural, and, as a help, to progress, for- 
tunate, that the anxious earnestness of its in- 
vestigators should lead them, here and there, into 
slightly different routes, which, however, all took. 
in the end, one common direction. For the rest, 
if any man objected to controversy, and thought 
unquestioning unanimity and apathetic acqui- 
escence more becoming, Dr. Verbeck recom- 
mended him to take up his quarters among the 
negroes in Africa or in some society devoted 
wholly to sensual pleasures. Perfect rest from 
all intellectual effort might confidently be counted 
on there. The lecture lasted nearly two hours, 
and was listened to from first to last with such 
rapt attention that it was impossible to doubt the 
effect such a method of teaching must ultimately 
produce. 


Tue defeat of Hicks Pasha and the annihilation 
of his army took place about November 12th at 
Kashgate, which place lies 62 miles South of 
El Obeid, and 447 .miles from Berber. On 
January ist the presence at Berber of two 
advanced corps of El Mahdis army was tele- 
graphed. It appears, therefore, that the False 
Prophet's forces are moving northward at a rate 
of about ro miles per diem. From Berber 
to Lukser is 558 miles, and from the latter 
place to Suez and Cairo, 310 miles. Thus 
from his position at the end of 1883, the Mahdi 
had only 868 miles to march in order to reach 
Egypt proper, so that unless steps are taken to 
arrest his progress, he may be expected to 
appear before Cairo early in. April, if not at the 
end of March. There can be little doubt that 
his present object is Cairo, and that Mecca is 
his ultimate bourne. To reach Mecca his 
only road is by the isthmus of Suez, and every 
step he takes northward brings him nearer to 
the route which, through evil report and good 
report, England has struggled so hard to secure. 
It is impossible to comprehend, at this distance, 
the motives of a policy which suffers such a 
peril to gather unobstructed strength, The 
Gladstone Cabinet ordered the bombardment of 
Alexandria and fought the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
to protect Englands highway to India, and 
now, so far as the world can see, the same 
Cabinet proposes to look on quietly while there 
grows in the Soudan a power compared with 


which Arabi’s puny efforts were a bagatelle. | 


Whether or no it be wise and worthy to retire 
without a struggle from the vicarious contest 
Great Britain has hitherto maintained against 
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the slave dealers of Central Africa, is a question 
the present Government ought not to have much 
difficulty in answering; but that England will 
ever be able to retire from Egypt while the 
Soudan is ruled by such a potentate as the 
Mahdi, seems in the last degree unlikely. 
Hitherto the only comprehensible reason ad- 
vanced in support of a policy of inaction has 
been that the False Prophet has neither the 
will nor the ability to reach lower Egypt. The 
telegrams are daily disposing of that theory. 

Tue death of Charles Delmonico, the last of the 
famous family of New York restaurant keepers, 
was attended by circumstances of an extra- 
ordinary character. The man whose name was 
synonymous wih luxury and good cheer, and 
whose life had been surrounded by all conceiv- 
able accessories of comfort and elegance, came 
to his end in a wayside country ditch, frozen 
and starved, without friendly companionship, 
and in the more awful loneliness that separates 
a shattered mind from human fellowship. For 
several years he had shown signs of breaking 
under labors which were far too heavy for per- 
formance by any individual, but which he would 
not consent to abandon or divide. The failure 
of his strength was, however, so gradual and so 
well concealed that the announcement of his 
retirement, a few months ago, from the active 
management of his various establishments, was 
received with general surprise. Even then the 
full extent of his mental and physical ailments 
was known only to intimate associates. The 
fact that he was kept under constant guardian- 
ship during the last weeks of his life was un- 
suspected by those who occasionally met him in 
his accustomed resorts, and was, perhaps, but 
dimly realized by himself. Whenever he went 
abroad, he was accompanied, if possible, by 
some member of his family, and was invariably 
followed by one or more trained watchers. 
On the morning of January sth he left his home, 
apparently in much better condition than usual, 
and so determined upon being alone that none 
of his relatives went with him. It is now under- 
stood that he eluded the surveillance of his 
keepers by rapidly ascending the steps of an 
elevated railway station, from which point he 
rode to a down-town terminus, where he was 
recognized by an acquaintance, who observed 
nothing unusual in his manner or appearance. 
Finding himself at the river side, he crossed in 
a ferry boat to New Jersey, and, it is supposed, 
took the cars for Newark, about ten miles 
distant. Here he alighted, and passed a con- 
siderable time in roaming about the desolate 
fields of the neighborhood, in one of which he 
threw aside his gloves and a number of papers. 
The accidental discovery of these, three days 
after, led to various surmises and dark suspi- 
cions, and was followed by anxious and ela- 
borate investigations, all of which proved fruitless. 
He did not, indeed, long remain in this locality. 
Returning to Newark, he thence took a cross 
train in the direction of Orange. He was seen 
in the outskirts of that town soon after Saturday 
midnight, inquiring for a place of shelter; 
which, however, he did not find,—probably did 
not seriously seek. On Sunday morning he 
called at a house in the suburbs of Orange, 
asking, at the back door, for a drink of coffee. 
He was invited to enter, and after warming 
himself and eating a hearty breakfast, without 
exciting further remark than that his aspect and 
dress were not in accord with his application 
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for charity, he started forth again into the cold 
and storm. During that day and night he 
wandered aimlessly to and fro, and was met by 
no one until Monday noon, when he requested 
a passing stranger to direct him to a certain 
hotel. He was never again seen alive. Being 
fatigued, he presently sat down, it is believed, 
to rest upon a low log fence, built to protect one 
side of the road, which runs by a ditch, or gully, 
some feet in depth. Overcome by exhaustion 
and exposure to the bitter weather, he either 
dropped asleep, or fell backward, while yet alive 
but too weak to extricate himself, into the shallow 
stream. A violent tempest raged throughout the 
week, and the swollen current carried a mass of 
sand and pebbles to the spot, nearly covering the 
dead man’s face. The body lay undisturbed until 
the morning of January 14th, when it was dis- 
covered by a couple of lads who were scouring 
the fields for wild game. But for this chance 
it might have remained undetected, and hidden 
by the heavily gathering débris, until the coming 
spring. 


* 


ae 


The excitement caused by this untoward event 
can be easily comprehended. The prolonged 
disappearance of any citizen, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would awaken the keenest public 
anxiety, and in the case of one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in New York business circles, 
the interest became more vivid and universal. 
No man was better known, and few were per- 
sonally more popular, in any station. For twenty- 
five years or more, he had been prominent in the 
management of all the houses of entertainment 
to which the family name was attached. The 
founders of the several enterprises preferred re- 
tirement and obscurity in their declining years, 
and were content to surrender the nominal con- 
trol to their shrewd and clever heir. In course 
of time the control became actual and indepen- 
dent. The older Delmonicos would willingly 
have rested with the success of their down-town 
“stands,” at the Buttery and in Beaver and 
Chambers Streets ; but the speculative son and 
nephew foresaw the larger possibilities of an 
up-town centre, and persuaded them, almost 
against their will, to open, one after another, the 
houses on Fifth Avenue. By these operations 
the family fortunes were more than doubled, 
with great rapidity, and the honors and cares of 
management were ceded to the youthful partner, 
with as little reluctance as those of “ Hardie's 
Bank" were transferred, in Charles Reade's 
“Love Me Little, Love Me Long." In his early 
manhood, everything touched by young Del- 
monico,—“ Charley,” as he was called by high 
and low, in that democratic community, —turned 
to prosperity ; and all that he opposed drooped 
and withered. It was he who conceived the 
idea of creating a new brand of champagne, 
chiefly for consumption in the Delmonico res- 
taurants,—a vineyard in France being bought 
and developed for that sole purpose. Such was 
its success that at one period of inflated currency, 
when the stock of beverage in question vas low, 
it was sold at twenty-five dollars per bottle in 
most New York resorts, although the price was 
more moderate on his own lists. On the other 
hand, the few attempts to institute branches of 
the concern in other cities,—mostly inspired by 
Siro Delmonico, the youngest of the original 
band of brothers,—were discountenanced by him, 
and they all came to grief. It was his theory 
that the business should never extend beyond 
the superintending grasp of one person ; and he 
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dog. Science has demonstrated that the trichina 
can only find its way into the human body by 
the digestive organs, so that if people are to be 
attacked by it they must eat meat containing the 
germs. Under these circumstances, its ability 
to spread from man to man seems problematical 
except in a community of cannibals. Yet 
M. Paul Bert was so persuaded of the propriety 
of his proposal that he wanted the Cham- 
bers to reimpose restrictions which had been 
removed three weeks previously; to revoke a 
measure on the strength of which whole cargoes 
of American salted meats had been landed in 
France and others were on their way thither. It 
istrue, as M. Bert said, that human lives are 
more important than commercial faith, but it is 
necessary to begin by proving that trichinæ are 
germinated in American porkers only, and to 
disprove the well established fact that the only 
trichinous epidemic certainly known to have 
taken place in France was caused by a pig of 
pure French breed. Otherwise it would be 
necessary to supplement the restrictions on 
American bacon by a law ordering the massacre 
of all French porkers. 


REFERRING to the recent trials of the Glasgow 
dynamiters, the Belfast Northern Whig says:— 
“The great body of the people of the American 
Republic have the utmost detestation of the 
proceedings of these American-Irish, who abuse 
the rights of hospitality and of citizenship. But 
even the excuse made for certain trading poli- 
ticians that they are anxious to obtain the Irish 
vote does not justify them in compromising the 
good relations of their country with the Govern- 
ment and people of the United Kingdom. As 
Lord Justice Clerk said, a more wicked con- 
spiracy was never shown to exist. The cowardly 
ruffians and their Nationalist abettors in Ireland 
—one almost as bad as the other—can, however, 
expect very little sympathy from English or 
Scotch juries." 


Iris a significant little comment upon the state 
of the world in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, says the 57. James's Budget, that there 
should be such a thing as the regular profession 
of War Correspondent. Nowadays we say that 
So-and-so is a war correspondent, just as we 
may say he is a doctor or a lawyer, the assump- 
tion being that there is enough business in his 
special line to keep him constantly employed. 
The professional war correspondent would not 
exist if it were not the case that there is gene- 
rally a war going on somewhere orother. As 
a matter of fact, the practitioners in this branch 
have not had to complain of too many or too 
lengthy vacations. It is a circumstance which 
should suggest some pensive reflections to the 
surviving Radicals of the year 1850 or, there- 
abouts, who thought that with free trade and 
free government fighting would become a lost 
art. Free trade has not kept England out of a 
dozen wars little and big; and as for free govern- 
ment—we all know that Republican France is 
the home of liberty and equality, and Republican 
France is nota favourable example of a State 
at peace with all mankind. Moreover, in France 
itis precisely the party of “the people" which 
is most clamorous for war and conquest and 
annexation. It was the tribune of the people, 
Gambetta, who launched France on her present 
course of colonial enterprise; while the journal 
which represents an even more Radical leader, 
M. Clémenceau, once again takes up the paper 
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war with Germany, and warng his countrymen 
to prepare for another great struggle with the 
country of the perfidious Bismarck. The age 
of gold still seems a long way off. 





Tue vernacular press says that the Government 
at last proposes to do something towards the 
restoration of the Castle of Osaka, which is 
certainly one of Japan's most valuable heirlooms. 
The place is to be generally repaired, and it is 
probable that there will be built round it some 
sort of embankment planted with trees. The 
Castle of Owari, at Nagoya, has been completely 
resuscitated. Fortunately it suffered nothing 
during the troubles of 1867-68, and but for the 
wanton mischief done to its internal decorations 
by troops subsequently quartered there, it would 
remain to this day just as it was in the old feudal 
times. Nothing in Japan conveys so true an 
idea of the bigness of the people under their 
military chiefs as these massive castles with their 
colossal battlements and tier upon tier of huge 
framework, 


M. Ferry's scheme for the revision of the 
French constitution has chosen rather an un- 
fortunate time to achieve much success. There 
are, however, several changes suggested in this 
scheme which are, without question, of great 
importance to the republic. In the matter of 
public suffrages the new constitution proposes 
the abolition of the office of life senator, and the 
substitution of the system of voting for a general 
ticket instead of the present plan of voting by 
districts ; and itis stated that the reactionists 
will support the latter proposition. “It would 
be not a little curious,” comments a New York 
contemporary, “if in so short a time after the 
death of Gambetta, the very measure the per- 
sistent advocacy of which brought about his fall 
from power, should be successfully carried 
through by M. Ferry." But M. Ferry and his 
clientèle are notably over-sanguine, and it is 
very possible that his propositions will met with 
little general favour; all the more so as the 
smaller French politicians are not likely to give 
up with alacrity the advantages secured to them 
by the present system. 








Tur death is announced of Keshub Chunder 
Sen, the great Hindoo religious reformer. He 
was a leader of the Brahma Somaj sect, which 
was originally founded by the Rajah Ram 
Mohun Roi. Chunder Sen, though not a Chris- 
tian, recognized the nobility of that religion. In 
a speech at Calcutta in 1879, for example, he 
said :—“ If unto any army appertains the honor 
of holding India for England, that army is the 
Army of Christian missionaries, headed by their 
invincible Captain, Jesus Christ. * * * 
They have given us the high code of Christian 
ethics, and their preachings and examples have 
distinctly influenced and won thousands of non- 
Christian Hindoos. Let England know that, 
thanks to the noble band of Christ's ambas- 
sadors, she has already succeeded in planting 
His banners in the heart of the nation." 





A caBLEGRAM to the New York Herald dated 
London, January 8th, says :—The government 
of the Dutch East Indies has sent a body of 
troops to the west coast of Acheen to compel the 
Rajah, who holds in captivity the crew of the 
steamer Wisero, which was wrecked there in 
November last on the passage from Sourabaya 





to Singapore, to surrender them. Twenty-five 
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of the crew are in the hands of the Rajah and 
his tribe, who have plundered and destroyed 
the vessel. Among those held by the Rajah are 
the second officer Moore, two Italians, two Ger- 
mans, two Norwegians, and one American. The 
British gunboat Pegasus, which was sent to their 
relief in December, was unable to communicate 
with the Rajah, and British Consul Kennedy 
reported that if the Pegasus had fired upon the 
tribe the prisoners would have been massacred, 


‘Tue second lecture of the free series announced 
by the Evangelical Alliance was delivered at the 
Meiji Kwaido on Friday afternoon by the Rev. 
Dr.G. F. Verbeck. The weather was miserable, 
but despite incessant rain and sleet and nearly 
impassable roads, an audience of nearly seven 
hundred had assembled and taken their places 
in the hall half an hour before the appointed 
time. In the front row were several Buddhist 
priests, and in the gallery a few ladies, but the 
main body of the audience consisted of students. 
The Rev. C. S. Eby opened the proceedings by 
thanking the people for their attendance in such 
inclement weather, after which a Japanese gentle- 
man, Mr. Yoshioka, addressed the meeting at 
some length with reference to the disturbances 
caused by certain students on recent occasions. 
Mr. Yoshioka spoke with singular candour and 
boldness, so much so, indeed, that he seemed at 
times to sacrifice tact to zeal. He frequently 
employed the simile of yapping dogs to describe 
the clamour of obstreperous listeners, and he 
reminded his hearers that such conduct was 
neither consistent with their intelligence nor 
creditable to their own and their country's repu- 
tation. This statement elicited various expres- 
sions of opinion, but the applause predominated. 
The speaker did not, however, limit himself to 
rebuke; he even ventured to assume a tone of 
defiance. For he exclaimed with considerable 
warmth that Christianity, having survived the 
rack, the dungeon, and the stake, was not 
likely to be checked by such paltry impediments 
as a few groans or hisses. This was hazardous 
|grcund to take, but Mr. Yoshioka, probably un- 
derstood the temper of those he was addressing, 
and believed that a stout, uncompromising atti- 
tude would influence them more favorably than 
any gentler appeal. And certainly the result 
justified his method, for the audience thenceforth 
showed themselves thoroughly orderly and at- 
tentive. This was an agreeable surprise. It 
will be remembered, from our report of the last 
lecture, that a few noisy youths caused con- 
siderable inconvenience, although their number 
probabably did not exceed twenty in an assembly 
of thirteen hundred. From some hints which 


«these freethinkers subsequently let drop, it was 


believed that they contemplated a stronger and 
better organized effort on the next occasion, so 
that the perfect quiet of Friday's meeting was as 
unlooked for as it was pleasant. Dr. Verbeck, 
on rising to speak, was received with loud ap- 
plause. His manner was very quiet, and his 
utterance, at first a little indistinct, attained, in 
a few moments, such force and clearness that 
every word was casily audible throughout the 
whole hall. The subject was Christianity and 
Science, and very soon the speaker's earnest style, 
well chosen language, and happy illustrations 
had thoroughly aroused the interest of his hearers, 
With the exception of an occasional reference to 
notes, he spoke, throughout, extemporaneously, 
and it was difficult to determine which was more 
worthy of admiration, his wonderful mastery of 
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the Japanese language or the force of his argu- 
ments. Itis not our intention, to attempt here any 
analysis of the lecture, but we may mention, as a 
particularly happy point, the speaker's method of 
discussing the sectarian aspects of the Christian 
religion, and the discredit they have sometimes 
brought upon its professors. Referring to the 
various secular sciences, he showed, by well 
chosen and easily comprehensible illustrations, 
how extraordinary is the progress their investiga- 
tion has made, and how multiform are the theories 
that have existed, and do still exist, about many 
subjects of research. Without the interchange 
of intelligence all this controversy caused, it 
was doubtful whether science could have made 
such rapid strides, and certainly discussions 
and differences of theory, though they might 
ultimately help to elucidate, could never change 
or pervert, the truth. So, too, with regard to 
religion, the science of all others that most exer- 
cised the human mind, while the essentials had 
long been placed beyond the reach of doubt, it 
was natural, and, as a help, to progress, for- 
tunate, that the anxious earnestness of its in- 
vestigators should lead them, here and there, into 
slightly different routes, which, however, all took. 
in the end, one common direction. For the rest, 
if any man objected to controversy, and thought 
unquestioning unanimity and apathetic acqui- 
escence more becoming, Dr. Verbeck recom- 
mended him to take up his quarters among the 
negroes in Aírica or in some society devoted 
wholly to sensual pleasures. Perfect rest from 
all intellectual effort might confidently be counted 
on there. The lecture lasted nearly two hours, 
and was listened to from first to last with such 
rapt attention that it was impossible to doubt the 
effect such a method of teaching must ultimately 
produce. 





Tne defeat of Hicks Pasha and the annihilation 
of his army took place about November 12th at 
Kashgate, which place lies 62 miles South of 
El Obeid, and 447 .miles from Berber. On 
January 1st the presence at Berber of two 
advanced corps of El Mahdi's army was tele- 
graphed. It appears, therefore, that the False 
Prophet's forces are moving northward at a rate 
of about ro miles per diem. From Berber 
to Lukser is 558 miles, and from the latter 
place to Suez and Cairo, 310 miles. Thus 
from his position at the end of 1883, the Mahdi 
had only 868 miles to march in order to reach 
Egypt proper, so that unless steps are taken to 
arrest his progress, he may be expected to 
appear before Cairo early in April, if not at the 
end of March. There can be little doubt that 
his present object is Cairo, and that Mecca is 
his ultimate bourne. To reach Mecca his 
only road is by the isthmus of Suez, and every 
step he takes northward brings him nearer to 
the route which, through evil report and good 
report, England has struggled so hard to secure. 
It is impossible to comprehend, at this distance, 
the motives of a policy which suffers such a 
peril to gather unobstructed strength. The 
Gladstone Cabinet ordered the bombardment of 
Alexandria and fought the battle of Tel-el-Kebir 
to protect England's highway to India, and 
now, so far as the world can see, the same 
Cabinet proposes tolook on quietly while there 
grows in the Soudan a power compared with 


which Arabís puny efforts were a bagatelle. | 


Whether or noit be wise and worthy to retire 
without a struggle from the vicarious contest 


Great Britain has hitherto maintained against! 
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the slave dealers of Central Africa, is a question 
the present Government ought not to have much 
difficulty in answering; but that England will 
ever be able to retire from Egypt while the 
Soudan is ruled by such a potentate as the 
Mahdi, seems in the last degree unlikely. 
Hitherto the only comprehensible reason ad- 
vanced in support of a policy of inaction has 
been that the False Prophet has neither the 
will nor the ability to reach lower Egypt. The 
telegrams are daily disposing of that theory. 


Tue death of Charles Delmonico, the last of the 
famous family of New York restaurant keepers, 
was attended by circumstances of an extra- 
ordinary character. The man whose name was 
synonymous with luxury and good cheer, and 
whose life had been surrounded by all conceiv- 
able accessories of comfort and elegance, came 
to his end in a wayside country ditch, frozen 
and starved, without friendly companionship, 
and in the more awful loneliness that separates 
a shattered mind from human fellowship. For 
several years he had shown signs of breaking 
underlabors which were far too heavy for per- 
formance by any individual, but which he would 
not consent to abandon or divide. The failure 
of his strength was, however, so gradual and so 
well concealed that the announcement of his 
retirement, a few months ago, from the active 
management of his various establishments, was 
received with general surprise. Even then the 
full extent of his mental and physical ailments 
was known only to intimate associates. The 
fact that he was kept under constant guardian- 
ship during the last weeks of his life was un- 
suspected by those who occasionally met him in 
his accustomed resorts, and was, perhaps, but 
dimly realized by himself. Whenever he went 
abroad, he was accompanied, if possible, by 
some member of his family, and was invariably 
followed by one or more trained watchers. 
On the morning of January 5th he left his home, 
apparently in much better condition than usual, 
and so determined upon being alone that none 
of his relatives went with him. It is now under- 
stood that he eluded the surveillance of his 
keepers by rapidly ascending the steps of an 
elevated railway station, from which point he 
rode to a down-town terminus, where he was 
recognized by an acquaintance, who observed 
nothing unusual in his manner or appearance. 
Finding himself at the river side, he crossed in 
a ferry boat to New Jersey, and, it is supposed, 
took the cars for Newark, about ten miles 
distant. Here he alighted, and passed a con- 
siderable time in roaming about the desolate 
fields of the neighborhood, in one of which he 
threw aside his gloves and a number of papers. 
The accidental discovery of these, three days 
after, led to various surmises and dark suspi- 
cions, and was followed by anxious and ela- 
borate investigations, all of which proved fruitless. 
He did not, indeed, long remain in this locality 
Returning to Newark, he thence took a cross 
train in the direction of Orange. He was seen 
in the outskirts of that town soon after Saturday 
midnight, inquiring for a place of shelter; 
which, however, he did not find,—probably did 
not seriously seek. On Sunday morning he 
called at a house in the suburbs of Orange, 
asking, at the back door, for a drink of coffee. 





He was invited to enter, and after warming | 


himself and eating a hearty breakfast, without 
exciting further remark than that his aspect and 
dress were not in accord with his application 





for charity, he started forth again into the cold 
and storm. During that day and night he 
wandered aimlessly to and fro, and was met by 
no one until Monday noon, when he requested 
a passing stranger to direct him to a certain 
hotel. He was never again seen alive. Being 
fatigued, he presently sat down, it is believed, 
to rest upon a low log fence, built to protect one 
side of the road, which runs by a ditch, or gully, 
some feet in depth. Overcome by exhaustion 
and exposure to the bitter weather, he either 
dropped asleep, or fell backward, while yet alive 
but too weak to extricate himself, into the shallow 
stream. A violent tempest raged throughout the 
week, and the swollen current carried a mass of 
sand and pebbles to the spot, nearly covering the 
dead man’s face. The bodylay undisturbed until 
the moming of January 14th, when it was dis- 
covered by a couple of lads who were scouring 
the fields for wild game. But for this chance 
it might have remained undetected, and hidden 
by the heavily gathering débris, until the coming 
spring. 
* ^ * 

The excitement caused by this untoward event 
can be easily comprehended. The prolonged 
disappearance of any citizen, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would awaken the keenest public 
anxiety, and in the case of one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in New York business circles, 
the interest became more vivid and universal. 
No man was better known, and few were per- 
sonally more popular, in any station. For twenty- 
five years or more, he had been prominent in the 
management of all the houses of entertainment 
to which the family name was attached. The 
founders of the several enterprises preferred re- 


‘ PA M eae CIPUE ees — 
tirement and obscurity in thelr déclining years; 


and were content to surrender the nominal con- 
trol to their shrewd and clever heir. In course 
of time the control became actual and indepen- 
dent. The older Delmonicos would willingly 
have rested with the success of their down-town 
“stands,” at the Buttery and in Beaver and 
Chambers Streets; but the speculative son and 
nephew foresaw the larger possibilities of an 
up-town centre, and persuaded them, almost 
against their will, to open, one after another, the 
houses on Fifth Avenue. By these operations 
the family fortunes were more than doubled, 
with great rapidity, and the honors and cares of 
management were ceded to the youthful partner, 
with as little reluctance as those of “ Hardie's 
Bank" were transferred, in Charles Reade's 
“Love Me Little, Love Me Long.” In his early 
manhood, everything touched by young Del- 
monico,—' Charley," as he was called by high 
and low, in that democratic community,—turned 
to prosperity ; and all that he opposed drooped 
and withered. It was he who conceived the 
idea of creating a new brand of champagne, 
chiefly for consumption in the Delmonico res- 
taurants,—a vineyard in France being bought 


.|and developed for that sole purpose. Such was 


its success that at one period of inflated currency, 
when the stock of beverage in question was low, 
it was sold at twenty-five dollars per bottle in 
most New York resorts, although the price was 
more moderate on his own lists. On the other 
hand, the few attempts to institute branches of 
the concern in other cities,—mostly inspired by 
Siro Delmonico, the youngest of the original 
band of brothers,—were discountenanced by him, 
and they all came to grief. It was his theory 
that the business should never extend beyond 
the superintending grasp of one person ; and he 
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spared no effort to carry this theory into effect. 
lt was his habit to rise regularly at four o'clock 
and visit the city markets, making the necessary 
purchases for all the restaurants, at each of 
which he afterward called, to see the affairs of 
the day duly inaugurated. His head-quarters 
were in Fifth Avenue,—first at Fourteenth Street 
and later at Twenty-fifth Street. Here he 
breakfasted, and subsequently gave an hour or 
two to what he called leisure, though it was in 
reality the adjustment of outside business details. 
In the early afternoon he overlooked the ar- 
rangements for special dinners, balls, etc., to be 
given under his auspices. Ordinarily he dined 
at four o'clock, more abstemiously than any 
other consumer of food within his walls. He 
sometimes had the fancy to impart to privileged 
friends what he called the secret of economical 
living ; and it is certain that those who followed 
his instructions could accomplish the mar- 
vellous feat of getting an excellent meal, in 
the most expensive of modern eating-houses, 
Íor less than a dollar. Many a time he 
was heard to say that his average patrons 
would not touch the wine he habitually drank 
on account of its cheapness. It was, in fact, of 
excellent quality, but of more recent manufacture 
than the “ fashionable ” article. If it be thought 
that this encouragement of light disbursement 
was contrary to his interests, it must be remem- 
bered that the Delmonico establishments were 
visited by tens of thousands daily, and that his 
considerate suggestions were confined to a score 
or two, at the outside. It was not unfrequently 
said, indeed, that if his liberality had been carc- 
fully planned, with a view to profitable con- 
sequences, it could not have been better directed. 
As a matter of truth, he had a peculiar fondness 
for the society of “wits,” —-men of letters, 
journalists, writers generally, provided that they 
were clever ; and in the natural course of events 
it was frequently in their power to augment the 
fame and extend the name oí this kindly caterer. 
He probably gave more than he ever received, 
for those who could do him the most good were 
of the class that would not accept many favors ; 
while the shameless consumers of his bounty 
were incapable of making any return. It did 
not matter to him. Broken down Bohemians of 
the order represented in a past generation by 
those marvels of misapplied intellect, the outcast 
Clapp and the ** unblushing" Evans, were sure 
of food and welcome wherever jhe held sway, 
even after their power to please had vanished ; 
and the final sufferings of many who hardly 
merited his generous solicitude were assuaged 
by his thoughtful care, which often outlasted 
their wasted lives, and secured a decent burial 
for their ashes. 


* 
ae 


Charles Delmonico's life was too laborious to 
be prolonged. His reckless outlay of physical 
and mental force could not have been sustained 
for many years, even if no other disturbing in 
fluence had acted upon him. But, in addition 
to early and late hours,—which left him no pro- 
per allowance of rest,—and his agglomeration 
of wearing occupations, he was a victim to the 
passion which consumed all of his name who 
were born and reared in America, The elders 
were prudent, calm, unambitious men. Those 
who succeeded them were gamblers, to the last 
drop of their blood. Siro Delmonico was as 
desperate a faro player as New York ever saw. 
Charles, though not so wild a trifler with chance, 
challenged fortune on a larger scale. The pro- 


cesses of the gaming-houses were too sluggish 
for his temper. The field which fascinated him 
was Wall Steet. Untrained in the methods of 
the Stock Exchange, and trusting unwisely to 
representations which, it is declared, were not 
only misleading, but frequently fraudulent, he 
exposed himself to risks and losses which preyed 
upon his resources and strained his tired and 
overwrought brain, until its elastic vigour was 
irreparably impaired, if not destroyed. From 
that time his happiness was clouded by visions 
of wretchedness, poverty, and despair. But it 
was hoped that delicate treatment and close 
attention might restore his reason, even if his 
more sturdy faculties were beyond recovery. 
There was, apparently, no violence inhis derange- 
ment, but his restlessness and suspicious anxiety 
were incessant. The longing to evade sctutiny 
was what sent him on his fatal course of wander- 
ing through the meadows of New Jersey. He 
leaves a host of pleasant memories behind him, 
and it is doubtless true that no man in the 
American metropolis had so large a circle of 
acquaintance-ship in which so few ungenial 
shadows could be found. All the associations 
of his existence were agreeable, and in more 
ways than one his name was a token of gaiety, 
warmth, and plenty. His death was accom- 
panied by the direst reversal of all the conditions 
of his life, and many will regard it as a pathetic 
feature of the tragedy, that he who dwelt in the 
midst of plenty and careless profusion,—upon 
whose career no conception of real hardship or 
deprivation ever intruded,—should have passed 
his last hours in such misery as a pauper might 
pity, and probably perished from the conse- 
quences, direct or indirect, of sheer starvation. 


A CORRESPOND 





T of the Standard suggests the 
advisability of starting a battery of artillery 
manned entirely by sons of officers. It is a 
suggestion which in one shape or other has been 
made rather frequently before, and it is perhaps 
worth the consideration of the authorities. A 
battalion or a battery of “ gentlemen” could be 
raised without much difficulty, and, as a sort of 
corps d'élite, strong in numbers and excellent for 
its physique and smartness, would be a useful 
body (something like the famous Potsdam 
Sergeants’ Battalion) for other regiments to 
admire and envy. There would be no difficulty 
in recruiting for this force, we believe. There 
are hundreds of young English gentlemen who, 
in their liking for an active life and their despair 
of finding any career in England, have wandered 
off to the uttermost parts of the earth. They 
are to be found herding sheep in Queensland, 
cattle-ranching in Texas, or doing the rough 
work on Western farms in Minnesota and 
Wyoming. As “gunners” oritroopers they would 
find their duties much easier and quite as 
pleasant, with the additional advantage that they 
would not be entirely cut off from congenial 
society. 











Honcxone Race Meeting is a thing of the past, 
and although only the results of one day's run- 
ning have come to hand, these are suficient 
to indicate that the great local owner, Mr. Paul, 
will have things pretty much his own way. 
Of the first day's programme, which contained 
eight events, the Hongkong Croesus managed 
to gather in half the number, including the 
Derby and the Ashley Cup. The four races 
placed to the credit of the colours so frequently 
seen to the fore both in Shanghai as well as at 





Wong-nei-cheong, were won by four different! 
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animals and over four different distances. This, 
taken with the fact that the stable had not all been 
out, would make it appear that Mr. Paul's string 
during the two following days of the meeting 
was sufficiently strong to enable him to pick and 
choose, and to win the races most to his liking. 


Ir was thought possible that the Hongkong 
papers which came on Thursday might contain 
some news from Tonquin, but there is ab- 
solutely nothing so far as any movement towards 
Bac-ninh is concerned. We notice that the 
Hongkong journals reproduce the silly story 
published in a Shanghai native paper of the 
defeat of the French at Bac-ninh with terrible 
slaughter, one paper publishing news from a 
correspondent dated several days after the 
imaginary fight in which he says there is nothing 
moving. Rain had fallen in some places already 
in Tonquin, which, it is stated, augurs an early 
wet season. 





A RECENT issue of the Pall Hall says that on 
the occasion of Mr. Gladstone celebrating his 
seventy-fourth birthday, a stream of congra- 
tulatory letters and telegrams were despatched to 
Hawarden. Among others, the following were 
received :—' Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Sandringham.—To the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P., Hawarden Castle, Chester—We 
offer you our best wishes on the anniversary of 
your birthday.” From Earl Greville, Devonshire 
Club, London :—“ On the part of the Devonshire 
Club and of myself, accept our hearty congra- 
tulations, and we trust you will long be spared 
to direct the affairs of the nation.” 








Proressor Monier Williams tells thé following 
story illustrative of the feeling of Egyptians on 
current politics:—On reaching Suez I took a 
sailing boat, manned by five intelligent Egyp- 
tians—sturdy, active fellows, who were very 
communicative. I asked the man at the helm 
whether he preferred Arabi or the Khedive. 
He answered, “ We want neither the one nor 
the other; we want bread.” I next inquired 
what he thought of the Mahdi. His reply was, 
“The Mahdi is the devil.” To understand this 
strong language it is necessary to bear in mind 
that an intense odium theologicum exists be- 
tween the two opposing religious parties of 
Mussulmans, and that the Egyptians are mostly 
Sunnis, while the Mahdi is a figment of the Shina 
sect, The worst of it is that if the man at the 
helm were to be asked the same set of questions 
—say by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt or Sir W. H. 
Gregory—he would reply in an exactly contrary 
sense. The “intelligent Egyptian" is apt to 
show his intelligence in nothing so much as in 
taking the measure of the foot of his interviewer 
and treating him accordingly 




















Tux Fomi-uri Shimbun gives the returns of the 
Uyeno-Takasaki line (now opened as far as Shin- 
machi) for last month (January) as follows : 


Passengers (43,199) 15,810.27 yen 
Goods ....... 8,186.52 yen 


Total 


23,996.79 yen 











We are informed that the Messageries Maritimes 
steamship. Aensaleh, with the next French mail, 
bringing dates from Marseilles to the 20th ult., 
left Hongkong for this port at six o'clock on 
‘Thursday morning. 











Tur screw sloop Vésshim Kan (12), Captain 
T. Nomura, left here on Thursday for Fusan, 
Korea. 
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THE MUNICIPAL REJOINDER. 
ge 

E do not believe that the prospects of 

municipal reform will ever be much 
improved by writing memorials, memoran- 
dums, rejoinders, or any other variety of 
document. The parties engaged in this 
wordy controversy may be compared to 
men who spend their time disputing about 
the way to cut garments, the material for 
which they have no means of procuring. 
It will be time enough to discuss the 
method of exercising municipal power in 
Yokohama when the power itself has a 
recognised existence. At present, the 
position is simply this: the Japanese local 
authorities may enact any regulations they 
please, but they have neither the power to 
enforce them nor the means of getting 
them enforced. Until this farcical fashion 
of government is mended, all the literary 
and controversial ability in the universe 
will not bring things one jot nearer a 
practical solution. 

In addition to the profitless waste of 
busy men’s time involved in the prepara- 
tion of such a document as the Rejoinder 
recently addressed by the Committee of 
Land Renters to the Prefect of Kanagawa, 
there is the still more regrettable fact that 
the true source of the dilemma seems to be 
ignored by the writers. The Prefect had 
declared his opinion that a sound and 
satisfactory system of municipal govern- 
ment could only be secured “by applying 
the universally accepted rule that all the 
inhabitants of a country should be governed 
by the territorial laws and regulations.” 
To this the Committee reply that it is 
not within their province to discuss such a 
subject, and that they had purposely 
“refrained from making any reference to 
the question of exterritorial jurisdiction.” 
If this reply means anything, it means 
that municipal and exterritorial jurisdiction 
are inseparable. The question under dis- 
cussion had reference to municipal govern- 
ment and to municipal government only. 
It ought to have been quite plain that in 
speaking of “territorial regulations,” the 
Prefect referred not to State, but to local, 
laws. When, therefore, the Committee 
charge him with making excursions into 
a domain which belongs solely to the 
Central Governmentand the Treaty Powers, 
they plainly infer a connection between 
exterritoriality and municipal government. 
Yet in the very next sentence, they state 
that “the treaties, under which foreigners 
reside within the bounds of the Settlement 
of Yokohama, make no provision for 
municipal Government.” So then the 
treaties, while releasing foreign residents 
from the obligation to observe Japanese 
“territorial regulations,” release them also 
from the obligation to observe any terri- 
torial regulations whatsoever. The Com- 
mittee will not readily endorse such a 
proposition as that, and yet their own 
language admits no other interpretation. 
In fact, while themselves stating the diffi- 
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culty, they apparently fail to apprehend it. 
The treaties have been falsely construed 
as placing foreigners beyond the purview 
of all Japanese law, whether Imperial or 
Local. That construction is attested by the 
evidence of official documents as well as by 
the practice of many years. Yet the same 
treaties ‘make no provision” for the local 
government of foreigners. Thus the issue 
is that, under existing conditions, foreigners 
in Japan cannot be municipally governed 
at all. That is what the Prefect evidently 
means when he speaks of the necessity of 
subjecting allthe inhabitants of a country 
to its territorial regulations. It may be a 
pretty sport to play at sham government, 
and it may be an instructive occupation to 
criticise the pastime, but neither process 
will clean our drains or restrain our 
malefactors. 

The statement that “foreigners cannot 
claim exemption from, and wilfully obstruct 
the administration of, laws which are un- 
known to them,” is not more relevant than 
the argument that precedes it. For it is 
precisely because foreigners do claim ex- 
emption from Japanese laws of every sort, 
that those laws are unknown to them. 
Granting that the Prefect thought it worth 
while to promulgate regulations to men 
who deny any obligation to obey them, 
how is he toset about the operation? Out 
of the seventeen Treaty Powers, two only 
have endowed their Representatives with 
authority to make Japanese regulations 
binding on their nationals. These two 
might, if they were so minded, take steps 
to publish and enforce the Kanagawa 
Municipal Laws, but their fifteen colleagues 
are not competent to do anything of the 
sort. It would be a feature worthy of the 
whole farce if the Prefect were to avail 
himself of this partial assistance. 

Had these things occurred to the Com- 
mittee, their rejoinder would probably have 
assumed a more practical shape. Perhaps 
we should be nearer the truth, however, if 
we said that the document was not intended 
to serve any higher purpose than that of 
guarding the community against the con- 
sent implied by silence. Mr. Okr's Memo- 
randum demanded some sort of reply, and 
it has elicited one which, whatever its 
logical value, is happily distinguished from 
the original memorial by the courtesy and 
moderation of its language. But under 
any circumstances it is permissible to wish 
that the compilation were less vulnerable. 
When, for example, the Prefect 
plains that obstructions 
placed in the way of administering the 
local laws, what is the use of reply- 
ing that the memorialists are “peaceful 
and law-abiding citizens" who desire to be 
"protected against unruly persons"? It 
does not appear that there was any ne- 
cessity to vindicate the character of the 
memorialists. Not their law-abiding dis- 
position was in question, but the law- 
defying propensities of the unruly persons 
against whom they invoke the protection 
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of regulations which can neither be pro- 
mulgated nor enforced. Again, what good 
purpose can be served by misconstruing 
the Prefect's complaint of the insufficient 
authority exercised by the police? The 
Prefect did not ask for anything “incon- 
sistent with the laws and customs of 
foreign countries" when he desired to 
have transferred to himself, and to other 
magistrates of Japanese police, the same 
warrant-issuing power which is vested in 
every magistrate in Great Britain, but 
which, in Yokohama, is divided up among 
seventeen Consuls. These errors of appre- 
hension are to be regretted: assuredly they 
will not help to unravel the complication. 


Turning from incidental considerations 
tothe final purpose of the present Com- 
mittee, as explained in this Rejoinder, we 
find it stated thus :— 


In closing this paper, the Committee have only to 
add that the memorial pointed toa method by which 
the requirements of the inhabitants would be met, but 
as the petition was not favourably received, it was 
hoped the election of a permanent. Committee, with 
whom the local authorities could consult, would be the 
means of meeting to some extent the existing diffi- 
culties, and if that Committee should have official re- 
cognition in their capacity as representatives of the 
foreign inhabitants, their counsel and suggestions 
would be useful in many ways, and be the means of 
bringing about a good understanding between the 
Japanese local authorities and the residents : the wants 
of the foreign community would be better understood 
and provided for ; and many difficulties noticed in the 
memorandum would disappear, while the governgient 
of the Settlement would be more efficient than is 
possible under the existing system. 


It is here explained, clearly enough, that 
the appointment of the Committee is a 
substitute for the method proposed in the 
original memorial. We are nevertheless 
what that method is, 
namely, “a properly constituted Municipal 
Government, with authority to administer 
rules and regulations made under the sanc- 
tion of the Imperial Government and the 
Representatives of the Foreign Powers.” 
One is ata loss to understand what the 
Foreign Representatives have to do with 
the matter, since, as the Rejoinder it- 
self declares, “the treaties, under which 
foreigners reside within the bounds of the 
Settlement of Yokohama, make no provi- 
sion for Municipal Government.” If the 
treaties are silent on this subject, obviously 
they cannot be interpreted as depriving 
Japanese of municipal authority, and equally 
obviously they do not confer on the Foreign 
Representatives any right to meddle with 
Municipal Government. This exception 
made, we cordially endorse the statement 
that a properly constituted Municipal Go- 
vernment is “the only effective" remedy 
for existing difficulties. The first essential, 
we again repeat, is a recognized source of 
authority. It is ridiculous to pretend that 
any authority can be practically exercised so 
long as foreigners claim exemption from 
Japanese local regulations and at the same 
time admit that they have no power to 
govern themselves. This very Rejoinder, 
now lying before us, says:—''It is beyond 
doubt that the Government could dele- 
gate municipal power by the grant of a 
charter.” Plainly the Government can- 
not grant a power which it does not 
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possess. Yet if its present delegates, the 
local authorities of Kanagawa, were to 
issue, to-morrow, a code of municipal 
regulations for the control of the foreign 
scttlement, would any resident obey them, 
or could any Consul attempt to enforce 
them? What we have, therefore, is ‘an 
authority theoretically acknowledged but 
practically defied, and until this anomaly 
is removed, the case is hopeless. How, 
then, can the Committee of Land Renters 
help to remove it? Certainly not by asking 
for “official recognition." That they can- 
not possibly obtain, their election having 
been purely a private affair. But if they 
go properly to work, they can easily procure 
access to the local authorities and receive 
from them information as to the system of 
municipal government actually existing. 
The arbitrary obstacles which ill-advised 
Foreign Representatives have placed in the 
way of the maintenance of peace and good 
order cannot be endured for ever. If the 
Japanese are not to be allowed to promul- 
gate or enforce their own regulations, and 
if the Foreign Representatives are not 
competent to promulgate them, or the 
foreign Consuls to. enforce them, then it 
behoves the community to act for. itself. 
We are persuaded that if the Committee 
ceases to invest itself with an official cha- 
racter which cannot belong to it, the Prefect 
will readily confer with it and receive its 
suggestions. In this way there may casily 
be prepared, if indeed there does not al- 
ready exist, a code of municipal regulations 
suitable to the requirements of the Settle- 
ment. The Local Authorities and the 
foreign residents, thus mutually assured of 
each others willingness to cóoperate, might 
then memorialize the Central Government 
to confer on Yokohama a municipal charter. 
In this charter no distinction should be 
made between the foreign and Japanese 
Settlements. Any attempt to govern the 
two apart must be inefficient. Due pro- 
vision should, however, be made for the 
participation of foreigners in the munici- 
pality, on condition that they contribute, 
equally with their Japanese fellow residents, 
towards the expenses of local government. 
It is absolutely certain that the Japanese 
will not surrender their authority, and it is 
not less certain that foreigners will never 
willingly submit to Japanese control unless 


they have a share in its exercise. But 
whatever may be the disposition of fo- 
reigners and natives, neither side can solve 
the problem of governing without the 
powerto govern. That is the grotesque 
dilemma which results from the pretence 
that no regulations, whether imperial or 
local, emanating from a Japanese source, 
have any binding effect upon foreigners. 
The first thing to be done is to remove 
that dilemma, and to admit frankly that 
when we ask the Japanese to govern us 
municipally, we do not, at the same time, 
deny their right to make and enforce 
municipallaws. Probably it will then be 
Íound that they are quite as willing to 
profit by our assistance as we are anxious 
to have a voice in the management of our 
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HOME AND FOREIGN LOANS. | 


pe | 
CORRESPONDENT, “ Protection- 
ist,” advocates the cause of home, 
versus foreign, loans for the construction 
of railways, and in doing so advances some 
propositions which, as they probably repre- 
sent the ideas entertained by many Japa- 
nese financiers, will repay consideration. 
Underlying the whole of “ Protectionist's" 
argument, and, for the most part, vitiating 
it, isan apparent confusion between money 
and capital. “Iam ata loss to see," he 
says, “ how capital applied to the purchase 
of railway bonds will become ‘fixed’ in 
any such way as to prevent its availability 
as a circulating medium." Undoubtedly 
it does not become ‘fixed’ in that sense. 
The money, as money, remains, and con- 
tinues to perform its functions as a medium 
of exchange with unaltered efficiency. But 
as capital available for productive purposes, 
it has virtually disappeared, until the slow 
process of accumulation converts it once 
more into its original form. Few ques- 
tions have been subjected to closer scrutiny 
by political economists than the employ- 
ment of capital in different enterprises 
under varying circumstances, and we do 
not know that any writer has stated the 
problem and its solution more clearly or 
in a fashion more apposite to our present 
purpose, than JOHN STUART MiLL. Speak- 
ing generally of the sinking of capital for 
productive purposes, he says:—“In a 
country where capital accumulates slowly, 
the introduction of machinery, permanent 
improvements of land, and the like, might 
be for the time extremely injurious ; since 
the capital so employed might be taken 
from the wages fund, the subsistence of 
the people and the employment of labour 
curtailed, and the gross annual produce of 
the country actually diminished. In a 
country of great annual savings and low 
profits, no such effects need be appre- 
hended. Since even the emigration of 
capital, or its unproductive expenditure, or 
its absolute waste, do not in such a coun- 
try, if confined within any moderate bounds, 
at all diminish the aggregate amount of 
the wages fund—still less can the mere 
conversion of a like sum into fixed capi- 
tal, which continues to be productive, have 
that effect. It merely draws off at one 
orifice what was already, flowing out at 
another ; or if not, the greater vacant space 
left in the reservoir does but cause a greater 
quantity to flow in. Accordingly, in spite 
of the mischievous derangements of the 
money market which have been occasioned 
by the sinking of great sums in railways, I 
was never able to agree with those who 
apprehended mischief from this source to 
the productive resources of the country. 
Not on the absurd ground (which to any 
one acquainted with the elements of the 
subject needs no confutation) that railway 
expenditure is a mere transfer of capital 








in the purchase of the land ; a portion, too 
of what is paid to parliamentary agents, 
counsel, engineers, and surveyors, is saved 
by those who receive it and becomes capi- 
tal again: but what is laid out in the ond 
fide construction of the railway itself is lost 
and gone. When once expended, it is 
incapable of ever being paid in wages or 
applied to the maintenance of, labourers 
again ; as a matter of account, the result is 
that so much food and clothing and tools. 
have been consumed and the country has 
got a railway instead. But what I would 
urge is, that sums so applied are mostly a 
mere appropriation of the annual over- 
flowing which would otherwise have gone 
abroad, or been thrown away unprofitably, 
leaving neither a railway nor any other 
tangible result.” 

Nothing could be clearer than the dis- 
tinction MILL here draws between the 
fixing of domestic capital in rich and poor 
countries. In the former, he apprehends 
no mischief from such a proceeding, “if 
confined within any moderate bounds;" 
in the latter, he thinks that it may be 
forthe time extremely injurious." Else- 
where he is even more explicit when he 
says that, “in poor countries the legis- 
lator should favour to the utmost the accu- 
mulation of capital at home, and its intro- 
duction from abroad." Our correspondent 
quietly disposes of this by observing :—“ I 
need not point out that, in speaking of the 
introduction of capital from abroad, MILL 
does not refer to its introduction in the 
shape of a loan." But that is precisely 
what MILL does refer to. “In the poorer 
countries of Europe," he says, “the rage 
for railway construction might have had 
worse consequences than in England, were 
it not that in those countries such enter- 
prises are in a great measure carried 
on by foreign capital The railway 
operations of the various nations of 
the world may be looked upon as a 
sort of competition for the overflowing 
capital of the countries where profit is low 
and capital abundant, as England and 
Holland. The English railway speculations 
are a struggle to keep our annual increase 
of capital at home; those of foreign coun- 
tries are an effort to. obtain it.” We are 
at a loss to see how a country can obtain 
foreign capital for purposes of railway 
construction in any form except that of a 
loan. If ' Protectionist ” still entertains 
any doubt upon this subject, the following 
quotations from the same author will 
probably suffice to convince him :—“ If the 
capital taken in loans is abstracted from 
funds either engaged in production, or 
destined to be employed in it, their diver- 
sion from that purpose is equivalent to 
taking the amount from the wages of the 
labouring classes. The system of public 
loans, in such circumstances, may be pro- 
nounced the very worst which, in the 
present state of civilization, is still included 
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in which loans are not chargeable with 
these pernicious consequences: namely, 
first, when what is borrowed is foreign 
capital, the overflowings of the general 
accumulation of the world; or, etc." MILL 
is here speaking of loans for unproductive 
purposes, but even in that case he still 
prefers the introduction of foreign capital 
in the shape of a loan to the abstraction of 
domestic capital from the labour fund. 

We have recourse thus largely to quota- 
tions because the question at issue is one 
of first principles, and we cannot answer 
our correspondent better than by referring 
him to the dicta of acknowledged authori- 
ties. All through his argument tbere is 
observable the same tendency to confuse 
money and capital. He says that if the 
money for the railway be borrowed in 
Europe, it comes here, stays awhile, and 
ultimately goes back with many additional 
millions: whereas, if it be obtained by a 
domestic loan, “ we have, when the work 
is completed, a new railway in Japan and 
also the twenty millions required to con- 
struct it.’ This statement is most mis- 
leading. To be accurate we should say, 
that in either case Japan has the railway, 
but that while in the case of the domestic 
loan the money expended in the construc- 
tion of the line is withdrawn from the 
available capital of the country, where, by 
hypothesis, it is wanted, and where its 
absence may be seriously injurious; in 
the case of the foreign loan, no demand 
whatsoever is made upon the country’s pro- 
ductive capital ; the railway is constructed 
with funds which are obtained abroad, 
and which, if the transaction is properly 
managed, are ultimately repaid out of the 
money earned by the line. A great writer 
has well said that “it is the intervention of 
money which obscures, to an unpractised 
apprehension, the true character of many 
of the phenomena of political economy. 
Almost all expenditure being carried on 
by means of money, the money comes to 
be looked on as the main feature in the 
transaction ; and since that does not perish, 
but only changes hands, people think the 
wealth only has been merely handed over— 
which is simply confounding capital with 
money.” As a matter of account the com- 
parative results of a domestic and foreign 
loan in the instance under consideration 
may be set forth thus:—in the case ofa 
domestic loan, Japan gets a railway, minus 
the industries that might have been deve- 
loped and the general prosperity that might 
have been conferred by the funds sunk in 
its construction had they remained a part 
of the circulating capital of the country: in 
the case of a foreign loan, she gets a 
railway, plus the above industries and 
increment of prosperity, but minus the 
obligation to devote a part, or the whole, 
of the earnings of the line during a certain 
number of years to the repayment of the 
sum expended in constructing it. 

“ Protectionist" lays much stress on the 
hypothesis that the money obtained by a 
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domestic loan is “lying idle.” He sums up 
a specious argument, founded on that hypo- 
thesis, by asking “ what would be said of a 
merchant who, having funds to spare, and 
intendingtosetaboutaserious piece of work, 
should borrow money at any rate whatever, 
and hold his own capital in thriftless stagna- 
tion” It is somewhat surprising that a 
writer whose ideas, whether fundamentally 
right or wrong, are so clearly conceived 
and concisely expressed, should thus deli- 
berately beg the whole question. For by 
his hypothesis he places Japan in the 
category of countries with overflowing 
capital, and that is precisely the descrip- 
tion that does not apply to her. She is 
essentially a poor country, where accu- 
mulations are slow and rates of interest 
high, and she has urgent need of every 
cent of capital she possesses to develop 
her natural resources. It is not a question 
of a merchant who, while “holding his 
own capital in thriftless stagnation," bor- 
rows money abroad. Itis a question of a 
merchant who, with very much less capital 
than he requires to meet the immediate 
calls of his business, sinks a considerable 
portion of that capital in an enterprise not 
immediately productive, and the proceeds 
of which will not for years be available in 
the form of capital. We entirely agree 
with our correspondent that the Govera- 
ment and the country of Japan cannot be 
considered as distinct entities. Nay, we 
go a step further. For while admitting 
that every improvement, even if for the 
time it diminishes the circulating capital 
and consequently the amount of gross pro- 
duce raised, ultimately makes room fora 
larger amount of both, than could possibly 
have existed otherwise, we hold with MiLL 
that “if the sinking of capital in machinery 
and useful works proceeds at such a pace 
asto impair materially the funds for the 
maintenance of labour, it is incumbent on 
legislators to take measures for moderat- 
ing its rapidity." The responsibilities of 
the Japanese Government in this direction 
are particularly heavy just at present. If 
there is any capital "lying idle" in the 
country, it is not because enterprise is 
fully furnished with resources, but because 
the defective state of the currency opposes 
abnormal obstacles to the flow of capital 
into the ordinary channels of industry and 
We omit the fact thatthe rail- 
way scrip has been chiefly taken up. by the 
banks. That wholly improper application 
of banking funds, due mainly to the false 
principles on which the national banks were 
established, is a mere incident of the situa- 
tion. The general condition is, that cur- 
rency appreciation, by temporarily paralys- 
ing industrial and commercial enterprise, 
haschecked the demand for capital. The 
country is in the position, not of a mer- 
Chant who seeks employment for the ac- 
cumulations of an active and profitable 
business, but of a merchant who, with his 
mills stopped and his factories closed, anxi- 
ously awaits the moment when it will be 
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possible for him to re-devote his scanty 
capital to lucrative operations. How much 
the advent of that moment must be post- 
poned by diminishing his capital in the 
interim, it is surely unnecessary to point 
out. All experience shows that, at a time 
of currency appreciation, fixed securities 
offer exceptional temptations to investors. 
The Government, by placing such securities 
on the market at this juncture, and thus 
absorbing the capital which currency de- 
fects keep temporarily idle, is directly 
helping to perpetuate the commercial and 
industrial paralysis from which the country 
is suffering so severely. 

We have gone into this subject at some 
length because its importance seemed to 
warrant a careful examination. There may 
be political reasons which influence Japan's 
choice, but we cannot discover any finan- 
cial sagacity in the course she has adopted. 








WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
RE NES En 

WENDELL PHILLIPS, the distinguished 
American orator, died in the fulness of 
years, at a time when he was preparing to 
surrender the activities of busy political 
life, and seek, in domestic retirement, the 
repose which he had denied himself through- 
out a long and turbulent public career. It 
may be doubted, however, whether his 
energetic and impetuous spirit would ever 
have reconciled itself to a self imposed 
tranquillity. Rest could come to him only 
in the grave. His best work,—that to 
which he dévoted-all-his-might iH. 
ended with the abolition of human slavery 
in the United States; and his subsequent 
labours, in various liberal causes, failed to 
command the attention or exercise the in- 
fluence upon which he had confidently 
calculated. — Habituated to controversy on 
the broadest scale, and accustomed to wield 
the massive weapons which won him the 
leadership of a powerful wing of the anti- 
slavery army, he afterwards appeared at a 
disadvantage in the narrower arena of local 
disputation, and as the advocate or assail- 
ant of minor party interests. But, for a 
period of at least ten years before the 
outbreak of the war for secession, he was 
the most redoubtable champion that the 
abolitionists produced. His power over 
the populace was almost without limit, 
and if the sway which he personally 
exerted could have been extended by 
printed reproductions of his words, he 
might at times have led half the nation 
captive by his eloquence. All his great 
effects, however, were dependent upon the 
magnetism of his presence. The irresis- 
tible and consuming fire of his speech faded 
into a dull glow, at the best, when subjected 
to the critical tests of calm perusal. The 
secret of his mastery over an audience 
was not easy to penetrate. "Whatever art 
there was in his oratory, was of the kind 
which adroitly conceals itself. In his youth, 
the idol and model of public speakers was 
WEBSTER, who cultivated the majestic, 
sonorous, and elevated style of the revolu- 
tionary fathers. Although elaborate and 
studied to the verge of artificiality, its lofti- 
ness, dignity, and grace were as far above 
rivalry as they were beyond description. If 
PHiLLIPS'S intention had been to make 
himself the opposite of WEBSTER in every 
rhetorical device, he would have reached 
no other result than that which he did in 
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truth attain. His dignity of bearing was 
perhaps equal to the great senator's, but it 
was relieved by an equability and an ease 
peculiar his own. The calmness and 
quietude of his delivery were unvarying. 
His voice seemed never to be raised above 
an ordinary conversational pitch. When 
intensely moved, his tones were still more 
subdued. He could raise a whirl-wind 
with a whisper. How he accomplished his 
remarkable successes, few listeners could 
tell. It was impossible to analyze the 
process while the spell was working. 
Doubtless the fervor of his own feeling 
was vividly imparted, by some mysterious 
electricity, to all within hearing. He 
sought no aid from gesticulation. An 
occasional sweep of the arm, or a slighter 
wave of the hand, were his only illustrative 
or emphasizing actions. His countenance 
was luminously expressive, and the large, 
mobile features added greatly to the force 
of each pointed utterance. On one occa- 
sion, when he was denouncing the wealthy 
pro-slavery class in Boston, just after the 
execution of JOHN BROWN, a democratic 
leader (himself a brilliant speaker) who 
stood on the outskirts of the congregation, 
remarked excitedly, * I can't hear what he 
says, but if he Jooks like that again he'll 
have Beacon Street all afire before morn- 
ing.” Beacon Street was the centre of the 
conservative “first families," and there is 
little doubt that PHILLIPS could have 
turned loose a mob that would have 
made sad work with its stately man- 
sions. But he was never an agitator in an 
ignoble sense. He would have overthrown 
Government and Constitution to secure the 
emancipation of the slaves, but he would 
have injured no living creature in a less 
exalted cause. Nothing could ever in- 
duce him to resent attacks upon himself, 
though his life was often threatened ; and, 
while he hated the appearance of shrinking 
Írom personal danger, he more than once 
did violence to his instincts by avoiding it 
rather than give cause for a riotous out- 
break. His courage was unimpeachable, 
and it cost him many an effort to take the 
prudent path which the highest sense of 
honor often required him to follow. The 
inpulses which guided him may be indicated 
by the course he pursued with reference to 
his public appearances at critical times. 
When announced to speak, no persuasion, 
no warning, no certainty of peril even, 
could keep him from his engagement ; but 
having redeemed his pledge and fulfilled 
the appointed duty, he would not give fur- 
ther incitement to strife by forcing his way 
homeward through the opposition crowds, 
and thus precipitating a conflict which 
could have served none of the purposes he 
had in view. The war he longed for was 
that mighty war which speedily ensued. 
He had grown to believe that by no other 
means could the crime of slavery be atoned 
for. And when the contest came, his voice 
was potent in stimulating and inspiring 
the North to tumultuous action. When 
peace was restored, there was nothing for 
him to turn his hand to. In the work of 
pacification and reconstruction he lent no 
aid. The bitterness of his hatred for the 
South was undying. He could not forgive. 
He was, in fact, indifferent to everything 
but the pursuit and overthrow of giant 
evils. The worst of all evils being ex- 
tirpated, his occupation was well nigh gone. 
Nowandthen he would lead a dashing charge 
against the iniquity of Indian persecutions 
in the United States, but for the most part 
he devoted himself to subjects which gave 
no opportunity for the display of his 
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brilliant qualities. Occasionally forsaking 
politics, he delighted intellectual audiences 
with lectures upon literary and historical 
topics ; and in these the exquisite charm of 
his eloquence was revived. “Eloquence ” 
we callit, although the word seems scarcely 
suited to a form of speech so simple and 
unadorned. The heat and ardor of his 
earlier improvised addresses could not be 
rekindled, nor were they to be expected. 
The glorious period of his carcer was when 
he rang out the cries of wrath and retri- 
bution fora nation's sin; and his lasting 
fame will rest upon his record as the fore- 
most of all the band of splendid orators 
called forth to arraign, and to aid in 
vanquishing, American slavery. 
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[Our readers must distinctly understand that we are in no 
sense responsible for the sentiments or opinions of our 
Correspondents, for the accuracy of their assertions, or for 
the deductions they may choose to draw therefrom. | 


DOMESTIC VERSUS FOREIGN LOANS. 


To THE EDITOR oF THE “ JAPAN Mai." 
Sin,—I ask the privilege of submitting a few 
questions suggested by the article in your issue of 
the 6th instant, on the subject of the new railway 
loan; and in doing so, I will endeavour to avoid 
financial technicalities,—in which I am wholly 
unskilled,—and to convey my meaning by such 
simple methods as would be natural to an ordinary 
Japanese or other inquirer upon topics new to this 
country, but of indisputable national importance. 

It is obvious that- your judgment is opposed to 
the issue of the railway bonds in Japan; and that 
you would have advised the Government to borrow 
the money required in some foreign market. Your 
reasons for this preference are, I believe, as fol- 
lows :— 

I.—You object to the investment of large sums 
in Government securities, on the ground that the 
money thus invested will become a “ fixed capital,” 
and vill not be available for free circulation among 
the people. 

lL—VYou are convinced that the Government 
makes a needless sacrifice in not borrowing from 
abroad, on account of the lower cost of money in 
Europe. 

As regards the first of these propositions, I am 
at a loss to see how capital applied to the purchase 
of railway bonds will become “fixed " in any such 
way as to prevent its availability as a circulating. 
medium. It cannot be supposed that the Govern- 
ment intends to keep it hoarded for any length 
of time. On the contrary, the bonds are to be 
issued in instalments, according to the need of 
funds for beginning the works. ‘The money 
is to be expended without delay, in the con- 
struction of the road. It will go into instant 
circulation, on an extensive scale. On the other 
hand, if money holders have cash lying idle, and 
keep it lying idle, for an indefinite purpose, it is 
certainly more unprofitably “ fixed,” than if applied 
to the distributing process of railway building. 
You do not assert that any positive prospect is 
offered, at a specified time, for using the funds now 
“lying idle” to superior advantage. You simply 
point to the probability of “an industrial and 
commercial revival . .. so soon as prices have 
completely adjusted themselves to the altered value 
of Kinsatsu.” But can you, or the money holders, 
or the Government, tell when that time is to be? 
We may hope and believe it will not be long 
delayed, but while the outlook is so uncertain, are 
investors to be blamed for confiding their money to 
an enterprise which offers immediate opportunities? 
Is the Government fairly open to criticism for 
seeking to utilize the money now “lying idle;” to 
remove it from its hoarding places; and to send it 
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through infinite channels of circulation among the 
populace ? * 

In support of your remonstrance, you quote a 
passage from the eminent economist John Stuart 
Mill. I have read that extract carefully, and I 
am bound to say that it seems to me susceptible of 
a different interpretation from that which you put 
upon it. Mill says that “in poor countries, the 
capital of the country requires the legislator’s 
sedulous care; he is bound to be most careful of 
encroaching upon it, and should favour to the 
utmost its accumulation at home, and its introduc- 
tion from abroad.” Conceding the propriety of 
this argument, we may ask if the negotiation of a 
foreign loan can really be regarded as an avoidance 
of encroachment upon a country’s capital, or as 
promoting “its accumulation at home.” I need 
not point out that, in speaking of “its introduction 
from abroad,” Mill does not refer to its introduc- 
tion in the shape of aloan. He evidently speaks 
of capital which is toremain, and to form a per- 
manent part of the nation’s wealth. A foreign 
loan brings a certain sum into the country, but in 
course of time it must all be returned, together 
with the interest. Is that to be called “ accumula- 
tion at home?” Let us take this very case of 
Japan's railway loan. Twenty millions of yen it is 
estimated, will be called for. The amount being 
subscribed in Japan, it will be repaid in Japan, 
principal and interest. So far as I can see, this is 
being “ careful of encroaching” upon the capital 
possessed by a country, and does “ favour its ac- 
cumulation at home.” But suppose the money to 
be borrowed in Europe. It will come here, and stay 
a while; but it will all go back, and with it many 
additional millions. If the enterprise is carried 
through by a domestic loan, we have, when the 
work is completed, anew railway in Japan and 
also the twenty millions required to construct it. 
If the interest on the bonds is high (though I may 
be permitted to doubt if Japan could obtain an 
European loan on much better terms), it is paid in 
Japan, and, for the most part, remains here. If 
this be not “accumulation at home,” I fail to 
understand what is. In the case of a foreign loan, 
we have the railroad, it is true, but we keep none 
of the money, and we also pay away from sixty to 
eighty thousand dollars a year for every million 
borrowed. That I call “encroachment” upon a 
country’s capital, and it passes my power to con- 
ceive why the foreign operation can be pronounced 
the more desirable, or the more beneficial to a 
nation, provided that the funds required exist and 
can be supplied at home. 






Turning to your second proposition, I observe 
that you enforce it by saying that “when this coun- 
try undertakes to build railways with its own 
funds, it is behaving like a merchant who deli- 
berately elects to borrow capital for his business at 
a rate of interest twice as high as necessary.” I 
cannot discover the just application of this figure. 
The case is not (as I view it) of a merchant who 
elects to borrow capital at a high rate, or at any 
rate; but of one who need not borrow at all, having 
the money he wants already deposited in his bank. 
He is engaged in steady business, and he con- 
templates an important undertaking, the cost of 
which can be supplied from his own resources. 
You say to him, however, “Do not spend the 
money you have ‘lying idle,’ for I am firmly per- 
suaded you will need it by and bye, for different 
purposes, Better borrow an extra amount from 
a friend,— (never mind if your previous experience 
in borrowing from friends has been bitter and 
cruel),—pay him a reasonable interest, and let 
your own money go on ‘lying idle,’ until the time 
arrives for employing it in the other way.” That, 
I conceive, is the true situation. For it will never 
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+ 1 may be reminded that your objections were mainly directed 
to investment by Japanese banks. But I shall be pardoned for 
not entering upon that branch of the discussion, as 1 am occupied 
only with the question of the relative expediency of a domestic 
and a foreign loan, Moreover, Lam exempted from doing so by 
not less force, 
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Japan and consider them as distinct entities. 
In a business of this kind, the Government 
is the country, and it is impossible to dissociate 
them, even in rhetorical illustration, further than 
perhaps to represent the Government as the 
agent of the hypothetical merchant. And I think 
I am justified in asking what would be said 
of a merchant who, having funds to spare, and, 
intending to set about a serious piece of work, 
should borrow money at any rate whatever, and 
hold his own capital in thriftless stagnation. 

With respect to the advantage supposed to be 
derivable from the cheapness of money in Europe, 
I submit that we have no evidence sufficient to 
warrant positive assertions on that head. You do 
not, yourself, claim that even in England a loan 
could be obtained at less than six per cent. interest, 
—and many,l fear will doubt the possibility of 
securing it at so low a figure. The interest offered 
by this Government is only one per cent. higher, 
—not * twice as high," as might be inferred from 
yourlanguage, as quoted above. It may be left 
to financiers to decide whether the small margin of 
one per cent. would or would not be swallowed up 
inthe process of procuring a loan from Europe. 
The suppositious “loss which may accrue by 
borrowing in a depreciated currency? also be- 
longs to the region of speculative discussion ; 
but even if it could be set forth in definite 
terms, it would hardly affect my view of the 
position of affairs, since I hold that so long as 
the money disbursed is paid at home,—paid by 
the Government to the country ; by the servants of 
the community fo the community,—there can be 
no real sacrifice. If Japan pays a little too much, 
in the course of the transaction, —(which I am not 
disposed to admit)—she pays it to herself, not to 
anybody else. Her stewards use her resources in 
the manner which they consider most provident, 
and mobody dreams of accusing them of dishonesty 
or indllifference to her truest welfare. As she is a 
“poor country," they deem it their duty to keep 
what money she has for her own uses,—and not to 
waste a fraction of it in interest payable to foreign 
creditors. They abstain from encroaching upon 
the wealth of the nation, and they accumulate its 
increase at home. 

lt is, I trust, unnecessary to say that these 
remarks are offered in no spirit of frivolous cri 
cism, but with a sincere desire that all possible 
light may be thrown upon a question now under 
anxious discussion by the political and financial 
community. There can be little doubt that the 
weight of public opinion in Japan, strongly favors 
the course adopted by the Government. When, 
therefore, a friendly observer advocates the oppo- 
site plan, it will not be considered intrusive to 
state, as above, some of the grounds upon which 
the judgment of the majority of Japanese is 
founded, and respectfully to ask for a fuller enun- 
ciation of the principles which sustain your own 
adverse opinion. 





Lam, sir, yours &c., 


PROTECTIONIST. 
Tokio, February 21st, 1884. 





RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES. 


To ThE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN MAIL.” 

Sır—Mr. A. J. Wilkin and others of his way 
of thinking have, at one time and another, a great 
deal to say about the “privileges” enjoyed by Japa- 
nese in Western countries, as contrasted with the 
denial of similar privileges to foreigners in Japan. 
According to the notions of his class, all sorts of 
beneficent favours are bounteously lavished upon 
the natives of this empire who happen to dwell in 
Europe or America, while no corresponding con- 
sideration of any kind is accorded to natives of 
the West who reside here. When asked how it 
happens that foreigners are exempt from numerous 
obligations to which the Japanese themselves are 
subject, the gentlemen referred to will answer that 
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* these are our rights.” 
tribution to the internal revenue, for example; our 
power to prevent the Japanese from living, or 
holding property, in certain parts of their own 
country; our non-liability to police supervision ; 
our enjoyment of the use of roads and bridges, 
without paying toll;—these and a score of other 
advantages are simply our absolute and indis- 
putable “rights.” The ability of a Japanese to 
travel all over Europe, —that is not a right, at 
all. Oh dear, no! that is a “privilege,” or, as it 
scems to be understood here, a kindly, generous, 
fraternal boon, the enjoyment of which ought to 
instantly convince the people of this country of 
their own moral, social, and political inferiority. 
Nothing is more curious than to observe how in- 
eradicably the ideas are fixed, in a particular grade 
of foreign minds, that all the benefits from which 
they profit belong to them by a title little less than 
divine, and that all conventional usages followed 
by Japanese in other lands, in common with the 
world at large, are special marks of grace, for 
which no acknowledgment can be too fervent or 
humble. Notwithstanding that we are all aware of 
the questionable origin of these so-called “rights” 
that most of them were secured by treaties extorted 
from the ignorance and timidity of a Government 
which knew little of what it was surrendering ; and 
that not a few of them are based upon no sha- 
dow of authority, either in the treaties or anywhere 
else ;—notwithstanding all this, the self-complacent 
sophists persistently say,—' Do not meddle with 
our “rights ; ” they are as sacred as the decrees of 
Heaven. Occupy yourselves, rather, in giving 
thanks on your knees for the rare aud inestimable 
‘privileges’ which Western nations allow you, 
when you visit them; and having thus brought 
yourselves to a proper understanding of what is 
due us, sce to it that we, aliens in Japan, are 
relieved from all restrictions upon our movements, 
inclinations, projects, hopes, and- needs. Then, 
perhaps, you may “aspire to be considered 
enlightened and civilized.” 

My purpose in addressing you, Mr. Editor, is to 
inquire,—of Mr. Wilkin or any of his school that 
will be kind enough to inform me,—what are the 
marvellous favours and blessings into the enjoyment 
of which a Japanese enters when he sets foot on 
Western soil? What “ civilized and enlightened” 
indulgences are conferred upon him, which a 
foreigner does not possess in Japan? He cannot 
starta newspaper without leave or license, for the 
purpose of abusing the country in which he so- 
journs, and vilifying its rulers,—thaé I am sure of. 
He cannot make his private dwelling a sanctuary 
for real or alleged malefactors, and defy the 
scrutiny of the local magistrates. He cannot 
say (supposing him to be in England) that 
no Englishman shall live next door to him, or 
rent a floor in the house where he himself is esta- 
blished. He cannot make a promissory note, 
or draw a cheque, without affixing a Government 
stamp thereto. He cannot violate a single law of 
the land without receiving the punishment properly 
due to a felon. Yet each and all of these things, 
and many more of a like nature, may be done by 
any European who lives in Japan. They are his 
“rights,” if you please. And he possesses another, 
of infinitely greater range and scope, the equivalent 
of which no alien in a Western State has ever 
obtained, or dreamed of obtaining. The time has 
never been, and probably never will be, when 
England, France, Germany, or even Portugal or 
Greece, would consent to waive their judicial 
authority in certain districts of their territory, and 
turn it over to consuls from outside Governments. 
The man who should barely hint at the justice or the 
practicability of such a scheme, would be speedily 
fitted with a straight waistcoat. In the smallest 
and meanest of European Kingdoms or American 
Republics, the mere suggestion would be scouted as 
an indecency. Yet the class of foreigners to whom 
I allude think itan evidence of’sagacity, and credit 











themselves with statesmanship, when they advocate 


gle 


I 
Our freedom from con- 


the indefinite extension of the system, on an en- 
larged scale, in this empire of Japan. 

Reflecting upon these facts, I submit that a little 
more modesty in the assertion of the “rights” we 
possess, and a little less vain-glory in proclaiming 
the “privileges” (meaning liberal favours) we 
confer, might not be unbecoming on the part of our 
forward representatives of Western “enlighten 
ment” and “civilization.” 

Lam, Sir, yours &c., 

EQUITY. 

Tokiyo, February 23rd, 1884. 


$ COALS AGAIN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “Japan MAIL.” 

Sır,—The subject introduced by your corre- 
spodent, * M.," is undoubtedly important to all 
residents in Tsukiji. I wish he had been willing to 
give the names of the delinquent dealers, as by 
that means purchasers would be put on their guard. 
There is, however, another branch of the subject, 
which has not yet been touched upon. A well 
known Tokiyo merchant, whose transactions with 
foreigners are very extensive, and whose reputation 
is, I believe, above suspicion, is in the habit of 
delivering coals at the houses of his customers, 
charging two yen per ton for carriage from Yoko- 
hama. This makes the cost of American coal, 
thirteen dollars plus two yen per ton ;—a cheaper 
rate than if it is ordered direct from Yokohama. 
In the early part of the winter, the coal supplied in 
this manner was of excellent quality, but of late it 
has proved very inferior, and complaints have been 
made by many purchasers. The explanation, sug- 
gested rather than plainly given, is that the whole- 
sale importers no longer send the best quality to 
the Tokiyo agent, finding it convenient to pass off 
a second rate article through his hands. If it be 
really the case that the sellers in Yokohama keep 
their finest coals for those who buy from them at 


first hand,it would-be well that the publieshquld 


be informed of that fact. Persons who have dealt 
with the Tokiyo agent have done so more for the 
sake of convenience, than on account of the some- 
what cheaper price; but they would naturally 
prefer to take a little more trouble and pay a little 
more money, than to be bothered by bad fuel. As 
this has come to be regarded as rather a common 
grievance, I think the Yokohama importers would 
find it worth their while to let it be clearly under- 
stood whether there is, or is not, any difference 
between the coals sold by them directly to private 
purchasers, and those sent to the Tokiyo agent, 
whose name I do not mention simply because it is 
so well known to the community that no misunder- 
standing is possible. 

Yours &c., 

Tokiyo, February 23rd, 1884. 
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AFFAIRS IN TONQUIN. 
Sabres re 
The following is the interesting letter has 
been kindly placed at our disposal. A trans- 
lation is appended :— 


Haiphong, 12 Janvier, 1884- 

Ne m'en veuillez pas, mon cher ami, de ne pas 
vous avoir donné plus tót de nos nouvelle: is 
vous aurez compris combien, une fois arrivés ici, 
nous avons été pris, captivés par ce que nous avons 
vu se passer autour de nous, et cela sera mon 
excuse. 

N'attendez pas demoi le récit d'événements que 
vous devez connaître aussi bien, sinon peut-être 
mieux que nous, qui, À part ce que nous voyons 
nous-mêmes, sommes trés probablement moins 
renseignés qu'on ne l'est eu Europe, voire au Japon. 
Les journaux vous auront appris tout cela. Je 
veux seulement vous faire part de quelques im- 
pressions personnelles, vous donner quelques détails 
inédits, qui vous intèresseront peut-être. 

Je commencerai par vous dire que bien que 
ménacós tous les soirs, et cela à peu près depuis 
que nous sommes ici, de nous réveiller le lendemain 
sans tête, ou grillés comme autant de St. Laurent, 
nous ne nous en portons pas moins à merveille. 















Nous jouissons depuis trois mois de la température 
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la plus agréable qu'on puisse désirer, le thermo- 
métre se maintenant entre 13? et 18? centigrades. 
Les jardins sont remplis de fleurs: depuis le 1° 
Octobre, nous avons vu pousser les uns aprés les 
autres, et comme par enchantement, tous les 
légumes d'Europe, sans exception, et sans préjudice 
des fruits naturels du pays, oranges, citrons, ba- 
nanes, papayes, coramboles etc. Les enfants 
sucent à qui mieux mieux la canne à sucre, ne 
craignant pas d'ailleurs de mâcher en même temps 
le betel auquel ils s'habituent dès le plus bas âge. 

Que vous dirai-je d'Haiphong, notre résidence 
jusqu'à nouvel ordre? Comme Vénus, elle sort de 
l'onde, mais elle est loin de ressembler à la déesse. 
Assise sur la rive droite du Kwa-ram, et en même 
temps à cheval sur un petit bras du. Fleuve Rouge, 
le Santan Back, qui changeant plusieurs fois de nom 
sur son parcours, est la route suivie pour se rendre 
à Hanoi, elle est peut-être appelée à recevoir un 
jour, des mains d'un nouveau Paris qui s'appellera 
l'avenir, la pomme de beauté, de préférence à ses 
orgueilleuses rivales d'aujourdhui, Hongkong et 
Saigon. En.attendant, ce n'est encore qu'un 
chaos, un immense amas de matériaux de toute 
nature, briques, pierres, bois de construction, ton- 
neaux de ciment, fours à chaux, roseaux et feuilles 
de palmiers pour toitures, (les maisons couvertes en 
tuiles sont l'exception). Chacun travaille pour soi, 
sans plan préconçu, sans tenir le moindre compte 
de ce qui sera forcément plus tard les quais, les 
places, les rues, les carrelours. Cependant, de jolies 
maisonnettes avec jardins commencent à se dessi- 
ner çà et là au milieu d'étangs, de fossés et de 
boulevards, brusquement interrompus par des 
lagunes. Malheur à qui s'engage la nuit sans 
lanterneetsans guide à travers ces affreux casse-cou! 

Le personnel militaire est peu nombreux à Hai- 
phong, comparativement à l'importance qu'il a 
actuellement dans le Delta. Il n'est guère que de 
400à 500 hommes. Quant à la population indi- 
gène qui fourmille dans la journée, elle quitte la 
ville vers cing heures de l'après-midi, pour y re- 
venir dès six heures du matin vaquer à tous les 
travaux actuellement en cours. Tous ces gens-là 
demeurent dans les nombreux villages qui entou- 
rent Hai-phong. 

La population Tonkinoise, celle que j'ai vue du 
moins jusqu'ici, est littéralement affreuse. Il est 
évident qu'en pétrissant ensemble Chinois et An- 
namites, on obtient le plus hideux de tous les ma- 
gots. Singe par la laideur, repoussant par sa saleté, 
&ouvért dunc vermine qu'il mâche toute la journée 
en même temps que son bétel, criant, hurlant, 
bavant sans cesse une salive sanguinolente, voilà 
le Tonkinois. Beaucoup d’entre eux sont couverts 
de lépres on autres plaies d'une nature non équi- 
voque: notez en outre que nous avons ici la plus 
belle collection de mendiants que l'on puisse ima- 
giner, Ils paraissent tous s'étre donné rendez-vous 
à Hai-phong. 

Et cependant, cette méme population parait ct 
est en général laborieuse, mais pour ce qui la touche 
bien entendu. Prenez un indigène à la journée, et 
comme beaucoup d'Asiatiques, sans compler du 
reste pas mal d’Indiens, d’Africains, etc. etc., il ne 
fera que le moins possible. On n'obtient quelque 
chose de lui qu'en le menaçant du bâton. Je crois 
toutefois qu'on pourra en tirer meilleur parti dans 
l'avenir : jusqu'à présent, les Tonkinois considerent 
notre occupation comme provisoire, et agissent en 
conséquence. lls changeront d'allure lorsque nous 
serons réellement et définitivement leurs maitres, 
en même temps que leurs protecieu 

Les femmes sont plutôt grandes: elles ont la 
taille bien prise et le port grâcieux des Indiennes : 
mais à part cela, elles sont toutes plus laides les 
















































unes que les autres. Maigres et osseuses, on les 
voit courir et sauter comme des chèvres. Aussi 


méchantes que des harpies, elles se disputent et 
se battent fréquemment. Ce sont de véritables 
viragos, qui en revendraient à nos poissardes des 
halles par la violence de leur geste, ct le ton criard 
de leur voix. En somme, on peut dire d'elles 
qu'elles sont réellement le sexe fort : elles son 
reste ardentes au travail ct infatigables. 
Siamoises sont comme les Tonkinoises, je conçois 
parfaitement que dans le pays des éléphants blancs 
on les enrdle comme des soldats. 

Une chose qui m'a frappé dans la coiffure de 
ces dernières, c'est l'espéce de coiflure à la bordelaise 
qu'elles se font avec des mouchoirs de cotonnade 
ou de soie. C'est assez gracieux : mais pourquoi 
faut-il que cette coiffure ne surmonte que de si peu 

isants visages? 
ous avons eu une série de nuits magnifiques, 
resplendissantes d'étoiles: mais les chiens indi- 
gènes, qui sont bien les plus hargneux et les plus 
désagréables de leur espèce, ne cessent de remplir 
Pair de leurs aboiements, et nous marchandent 
durement le sommeil. 

Il me faut bien vous dire aussi quelques mots des 
qui-vive qui agrémentent nos promenades du soir, 
et ne laissent pas que de tenir quelque peu en souci, 
surtout si l'on songe que plus d'une fois les senti- 
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nelles se sont prouvé leur vigilance, en se fusillant 
réciproquement. Histoire de se faire la main en 
prévision des Pavillons Noirs. 

Quant à ces deniers, ils sont | 
mythe, méme tout près de nous. Il est bien certain 
que le pays est en état complet de révolution ; que 
les mandarins, d’après les ordres secrets de la Cour 
de Hué et les encouragements de la Chine, ont 
excité les populations contre nous ; que des bandes 
qui attendent une meilleure organisation parcourent 
la campagne, armées de lances, de piques et de 
quelques fusils, agitant à l'occasion, comme des 
forcenés, des étendards de toutes couleurs en signe 
de défi et de menace, et qu'elles ont infligé à nos 
partisans Tonkinois quelques rudes leçons. Tous 
les quatre ou cinq jours de petites excursions sont 
organisées contre ces bandes. Nos troupes, ap- 
puyées par nos canonnires et suivies d'un goum 
de partisans, vont les traquer jusque dans leurs 
repaires et exercent contre elles, ainsi que contre 
les villages où elles se sont réfugiées, de dures repré- 
sailles; mais la tâche est pénible. Les villages, 
emportés à la baionette par nos soldats, sont aban- 
donnés ensuite à nos auxiliaires annamites qui, 
eux, ne sont pas tendres et se permettent bien 
quelques excès, sans préjudice de quelques têtes 
coupées. Mais comment éviter cela? Tandis que 
nos troupes rentrent harassées pour chercher un 
repos bien merité, les pillards indigènes arrivent 
triomphalement de leur coté en file indienne, por- 
tantsuspendus à des bambous quelques quartiers 
de chèvre ou de porc, quelques sacs pleins de noix 
d'arack et laissant parfois tomber et rouler sur 
leur passage quelques têtes des bandits qu'ils ont 
tués, ou celles d'innocentes victimes. "Tristes et 
hideux trophées, dont on détourne les yeux avec 
horreur ! 

Nos officiers affirment que les pirates (ce sont 
eux que l’on cherche à épouvanter ainsi) attendent 
bien rarement nos hommes. Montés à deux ou 
trois sur de légères barques construites en bambou, 
d’après le modèle du berceau de Moise, lés pillards 
prennent la fuite dès qu'ils les apergoivent. On les 
voit traverser à la hâte d'immenses rizières sub- 
mergées, et séparés de leurs ennemis par une 
étendue d'eau de deux ou trois kilomètres, ils 
regardent stoiquement flamber leurs villages. 

Si ces gens là avaient des armes pour tout de 
bom, je crois que nous aurions bien de la peine 
nous maintenir dans le pays, étant donnée sa con- 
figuration, dont je vous envoie un apercu, et qui en 
fait, selon moi, un champ de bataille vingt fois 
plus difficile à enlever que notre fameux Bocage. 

L'ennemi n'est pas, d'ailleurs, toujours facile à 
mettre à la raison. Vous aurez vu que sans la 

istance héroique de deux cents de nos marins ct 
de quelques Annamites auxiliaires, sans arrivée 
imprévue de secours providenticls, nous perdions 
incontestablement la forteresse d'Haidzuon: les 
conséquences de cette perte eusssent été incalcu- 
lables. Elle entrainait forcément la prise d’Hai- 
phong et de tous les approvisionnements accumulés 
dans cette place, l'isolement presque complet de la 
citadelle d’ Hanoi et rendait peut-être impossible la 
prise de Sontai. Voici le fait: 

Au moment de la concentration À Hanoi des 
troupes qui devaient tomber sur Sontai ou sur 
Bak-nin, on avait dégarni toutes les places du bas 
de la rivière. On n'avait laissé que 150 hommes 
environ à Haiphong et 200 à Haidzuon, qui, 
comme je vous l'ai dit, peut couper les communica- 
tions entre Hanoi et la mer. 

Les Chinois de Baknin, sentant l'importance de 
cette position, avaient résolu de s'en emparer à tout 
prix. Ils avaient, grâce à la facilité des transports 
par les rivières, reuni autour d'Haidzuon 2,000 à 
réguliers armés de carabines de précision et 
sils de remparts.  L’étendue de la citadelle 
n'avait permis à la garnison française, vu son petit 
nombre, que d'en occuper un point ou deux, la cita- 
delle proprement dite et un blokaus séparé d'elle 
par une assez grande distance, ces deux ouvrages 
menaçant la ville et menacés par elle. La nuit de 
l'attaque (je ne me souviens plus exactement de la 
date, mais vous la trouverez dans les dépèches et les 
journaux) la ville fut envahie, les assaillants s'étant 
concertés avec les habitants Annamites et Chinoi 
Les pagodes et les maisons faisant face à nos 
retranchements étaient crénelées ou percées de 
meurtrières : tous les chiens avaient été éloignés ou 
étroitement muselés: pas un bruit insolite n’était 
venu prévenir nos soldats de l'approche de Pen- 
nemi. Dès quatre heures du matin, un feu de 
mousqueterie des plus violents était ouvert sur le 
| blokaus et sur la citadelle. Au jour, les Chinois 

s'avancèrent pour mettre le feu au mirador et 
planter leur drapeau à quelques mètres de la porte 
de la citadelle. Nos soldats résistaient héroique- 


d'être un 



























































































qui commençaient à s'épuiser, serait le signal de 
leur perte. 

^ leur secours; mais ne pouvant manœuvrer dans 
in bras trop troit, elle se trouvait dominée par 
une berge d'où elle avait à essuyer, à bout por- 








tant, le feu plongeant et oblique d'un ennemi nom- 
breux. Elle n'était qu'à quelques mètres du 
rivage : son équipage était décimé ; mais les survi- 
vants encouragés par le brave commandant Bauer 
et notre Consul résident d' Haiphong, Mr. Marquis, 
parvinrent enfin à la dégager, et à lui faire 
prendre une position plus avantageuse. Dire 
qu'elle portait au retour la trace de plus de 1800 
projectiles, c'est. dire la façon dont elle avait été 
attaquée. Ses plaques en acier, de 8 à 9 milli- 
mètres, étaient percées comme des écumoires. 

A ce moment, vers deux heures de l'aprés-midi, 
le commandant de la citadelle aperçut la fumée 
d'un vapeur. C'était le Lynx, bien armé, avec des 
canons revolvers dans sa mâture, et qui, en route. 
pour Hanoi, était revenu sur ses pas au bruit de la 
cannonade. Le combat prit alors, pour les Chinois, 
le caractère d'une déroute terrible. Le feu du 
Lynx et de la Carabine démolissaient les maisons 
crènelées par les Chinois; les bombes éclataient 
dans ces demeures, d’où les fuyards n’échappaient 
au feu de la mitraille qe pour recevoir celui de nos 


soldats. De la ville d’Haizuong, il n'est pas resté 
une pierre. L'église catholique seule est demeurée 
debout. 


1l était temps que le Lynx arrivât. Les madriers 
du blokaus dans lequel se trouvaient 30 de nos sol- 
dats étaient littéralement hachés et emiettés parles 
balles Chinoises. Une heure de plus, et 200 tétes 
françaises. portées au bout des piques seraient 
venues donner une deuxième édition de l'affaire 
Rivière et encourager tout le pays à un soulève- 
ment général. 

A partir de ce moment, les incursions Chinoises 
ct Annamites sont devenues moins fréquentes, et 
bien que nous ne puissions pas avoir de sécurité 
complète avant la prise de Baknin, ni circuler 
entre Haiphong et Hanoi par la voie la plus 
prompte (nous sommes encore obligés de faire 
vingt à vingt-deux heures de navigation à vapeur 
au lieu de douze) néanmoins les jonques peuvent 
actuellement monter et descendre le fleuve sans 
escorte. 

ll y a d'ailleurs dans notre situation une améli- 
oration quotidienne: à Hanoi et à Haiphong, on 
est sans la moindre crainte. J'ai profité de cela 
pour faire une excursion jusqu'à la première de ces 
Villes. Je suis parti le ret Janvier avec Mr. C., sur 
une chaloupe à vapeur lui appartenant, Mr. C. 
est un ancien résident du Tonkin, et connait par- 
faitementle pays. Chauffeur, mécanicien, pilote, 
matelots, tout notre équipage était Chinois: nous 
avions en outre un petit serviteur annamite. Par 
contre, l'équipage de deux jonques, que nous ré- 
marquions, ne se composait que de Tonkinois. La 
marée monte, les eaux sont hautes et nous favorisent. 
Le Santan-Back, qui varie beaucoup de de largeur 
dans son parcours, est trés sinueux. Aprés quatre 
heures de marche, nous arrivons à la hauteur de la 
montagne de l'Eléphant Blanc, ainsi nommée à 
cause d'une sorte de ressemblance, comme forme, 
avec l'animal de ce nom, ressemblance qui lui don- 
nent les rochers qui la terminent et en sont en 
méme temps les points culminants. Quand nous 
arrivons à la pointe extréme de la montagne, les 
rives s'abaissent considérablement, et nous ne pou- 
vons que deviner le cours de la rivière, car les 
berges se confondent avec les rizières. Il nous 
faut sonder à droite et à gauche pour garder le lit. 
Je n'ai vu, dans tout le parcours, que cet endroit 
qui fût aussi bas, En Mars et en Avril, les caux 











baissent encore ; mais pendant tous les autres mois, 
on peut passer impunément dans le lit on à côté. 
À partir de ce point, le terrain va s'élevant jusqu’à 
Hanoi, ou l'eau déborde dans les grandes crues 
qui sont périodiques, bien qu'actuellement la diffé- 
rence du niveau du fleuve avec la berge soit au 





moins de 8 à 9 mètres. 

Du Santan-Back, nous passons dans le Kwatrail, 
da Kwatrail dans le Taibin, et du Taibin dans le 
canal du même nom, lequel nous mène au Fleuve 
Rouge. En somme, tous ces cours d'eau ne sont 
que des ramifications, des bras de ce fleuve. 

Noire voyage se prolonge jusqu'à six heures du 
soir sans accident : la nuit tombe, soudaine comme 
dans tous les pays inter-tropicaux. Jai eu ce jour 
là l’occasion d'admirer ces terres productives, fertéli 
sées, comme celles du Nil, par le limon qu’y dépose 
le fleuve qui les traverse. On peut juger de cette 
fertilité par le nombre d'habitants que le sol peut 
nourrir. Vous qui êtes à Yokohama, imaginez la 
plaine de Kawasaki toujours couverte d'une mois- 
son de riz en herbe ou en épis. Aux mois de 
Novembre et de Decembre, assisté à la 












La canonnière Za Carabine était venue | 


deuxième récolte; j'assiste depuis quinze jours au 
moins aux repiquages nouveaux, dont on voit le 


[vert tendre se perdre au loin, melés aux planta- 


tions de cannes à sucre, de patates et de máriers 


ment, sachant bien que la fin de leurs munitions, | La culture de ces derniers est bien différente de cc 





qu'elle est en France et au Japon: mais j'ai vu 
cependant de très beaux spécimens de soie. 

Quant aux villages, ils se dessinent à peu près, 
same Gene du Jpans én taches vert Sombre sur lé 
vert joyeux des plaines. Les cocotiers, les bana- 
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niers, les arekeio, les laitchi ct autres arbres sont la 
principale richesse de leurs vergers. Ils sont tous 
entourés d'une ceinture de bambous, que domine 
grâcieusement le feuillage des palmiers, et sont si 
rapprochés les uns des autres que de loin ils paraîs- 
sent se toucher tous, et cela sur tout le parcours, et 
dans quelque direction que vos regards se portent. 
Avec leurs haies de bambous et de cactus, ces vil- 
lages sont comme autant de petites forteresses, 
protégées par des fossés extérieurs et intérieurs, 
avec des relevements en terre qui constituent de 
véritables remparts. Si vous y pénétrez, vous 
trouvez la rue, ou les rues coupées par de larges 
canaux que le bond le plus furieux aurait peine 'à 
franchir, et qu'on ne peut traverser que sur un ou 
deux troncs de palmier qui peuvent être retirés en 
cas d'attaque. Mêmes précautions autour des 
maisons. Si l'on ne connait pas les lieux, il est en 
quelque sorte impossible de passer sans s'exposer 
à être surpris par devant, par derrière ou de côté. 
Quand les sortes de ponts dont je viens de parler 
ne se composent d'un tronc, les indigènes les fran- 
chissent en se servant d'un long bambou sur lequel 
ils s’appuient. 

Comment nos braves soldats, à la prise de Son 
Tai, ont-ils pu déloger les Pavillonsnoirs retranchés 
dans de pareilles positions, c'est pour moi un pro- 
blème. Et cependant ils ont emporté une ceinture 
de ces villages avant. de s'emparer de la citadelle. 
Il est vrai qu'au dire de tous les acteurs ou témoins 
oculaires de l'action, la prise de possession de ces 
hameaux et de leurs blokaus a été, de beaucoup, la 
besogne la plus rude et la plus pénible, celle qui 
nous a coûté le plus de monde. Ne pas oublier 
ailleurs que dès qu'on est obligé de quitter les 
dignes, on a de l’eau presque partout. 

Mais je reviens à mon voyage. Jusqu'à six 
heures, nous n'avions rencontré que des gens occu- 
pés aux travaux habituels de la campagne. A ce 
moment, une jonque qui descend le courant que 
nous remontons héle notre equipage, ct avec un 
grand luxe de vociférations, nous apprend que'elle 
Vient d’être attaquée par des pirates avec les- 
quels elle a échangé force coups de fusil. On 
nous invite donc à nous tenir sur nos gardes. 
Immédiatement, nous sautons sur nos armes, Mr 
C.sur son Peabody, moi sur mon Winchester, et nous 
voilà A l'avant de là premier de nos jonques, prêts à 
défendre nos biens et notre vie. La nuit était 
venue: néanmoins nous pouvions voir, à un coude 
dela rivière, le passage à peu prés barré, et des 
hommes criant et gesticulant sur leurs embarca- 
tions, dans la pénombre. Nous étions convenus 
de ne faire usage de nos armes qu'après avoir 
essuyé le premier coup de feu, et notre mécanicien 
avait ordre de passer A toute vapeur et quand 
méme. Tout-à-coup la chaloupe s'arrête au beau 
milieu de nos ennemis, et aprés un échange de 
nouvelles vociferations, notre interpréte vient nous 
dire qu'on nos avertit que les pirates sont dans 
un village à environ huit kilomètres, et qu’on nous 
conseille ne pas nous aventurer plus loin dans 
les ténèbres. Les jonques qui nous croisent, et 
nous ont occasionné cette alerte, sont. montées par 
des Chinois et des Annamites : elles sont chargées 
de riz venant de Namdin et appartiennent á la 
maison Roque. Les pirates ont essayé de s'en 
emparer, mais ils ont essuyé une résistance éner- 

ique de la part de leurs équipages, qui nous prient 
ie rester avec eux pour étre plus en nombre, en 
cas d'une nouvelle attaque. La nuit est sombre, 
les passages de la rivière étroits et tortueux; nous 
avons avec nous deux jonques ; ma foi, nous nous 
décidons à prendre ce parti, et à attendre le jour 
au milieu de la caravane. En attendant la venue 
des pirates, que nous supposons plus près de nous 
qu'on ne nous le dit, nous soupons confortablement, 
et j'engage ensuite mon compagnon à se reposer. 
au moins jusqu à une heure et demie ou deux 
heures, promettant de faire bonne garde. Ainsi 
fut fait, et je vis avec plaisir Mr. C. s'endormir 
aussi paisiblement que s’il eût èté à son aise, couché 
dans son lit, ou à l'abri derrière les canons d'une 
forteresse. Vers dix heures et demie, deux coups 
de feu. Informations prises, cést un Chinois qui 
n'ayant pu faire partir son arme dans la bagarre, 
a reussi cette fois à la décharger. A part ce petit 
incident, nuit calme. A 4 heures, j'éveille Mr. C. 
et m'étends à mon tour pour tacher de reposer un 
pew. Je n'avais pas dormi depuis vingt-trois 

eures. J'avais recommandé qu'on m'éveillàt avant 
d'arriver au village soi-disant occupé par les 
pirates; ce qu'on n'oublia pas. Je saisis ma cara- 
bine et m'élance sur le pont. — Bah, silence com- 
piet dans le village; de bandits nulle part, Ily a 

ien du mond pour nous voir passer, mais surtout 
des femmes et des enfants, ces derniers nous faisant 
des signes pour obtenir de nous quelques sapéques. 
Quant aux hommes, il y a sur leurs visages plus 
de curiosité qu'autre chose. 

Enfin, nous arrivons à la jonction du Canal du 
Taibin avec le Fleuve Ronge, ll s'y trouve un 
Blokausoccupé par un poste de dix hommes. Le sous- 
officier qui le commande vient au devant de nous 
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dans une embarcation, et nous apprenons de lui 
que des bandes nombreuses ródent aux alentours ; 
que le poste a été attaqué, mais vigoureusement 

éfendu par eux et par un renfort de Tonkinois 
chrétiens envoyés par une mission voisine. Deux 
morts sont restés aux mains de nos soldats, qui nous 
apprennent en outre qu'une jonque chargée de sel a 
été pillée la veille. 

Nous quittons nos compatriotes et entrons dans 
le Fleuve Rouge qui, dans cet endroit, déploie une 
splendide nappe d'eau de plus d'un kilomètre de 
largeur. Les rives du fleuve paraissent de plus en 
plus fertiles au fur et à mesure que nous le remon- 
tons, Un accident de machine nous force à étein- 
dre nos feux: nous perdons là trois ou quatre 
heures, et n'arrivons à Hanoi qu'à dix heures du 
soir, après 24 heures de navigation effective, mais 
40 heures de route. (Notre retour s'effectua en 
21 heures de navigation, plus six heures d'arrêt 
pour attendre le jour, la lune nous ayant quittés à 
minuit.) 

Après une excellente nuit passée dans la cabine 
de notre chaloupe, je suis allé visiter ville, et quel- 
ques points environnants. J'ai trouvé une cité 
immense, mais ruinée en grande partie par les 
derniers efforts des Chinois et des Annamites 
réunis. Depuis la prise de Sontai, tout est calme, 
et la confiance tend à renaître. Hanoi a dû être 
bien riche autrefois, cas elle était couverte de pa- 
godes et de maisons de mandarins: aujourdhui 
tout cela est occupé par nos soldats. 

J'ai visité la forteresse, où une compagnie de 
marins a dû résister, après la mort du commandant 
Rivière, À une terrible attaque de nuit des Pavil- 
lons Noirs, qui avaient envahi la ville, y avaient mis 
le feu, et avaient incendié également les magasins 
des quelques négociants établis en dehors de la 
concession. 

La forteresse est un vaste quadrilatère, de 1000 
à 1200 mètres de côté, entouré d’un mur de 8 à 10 
mètres de haut, en bonnes briques cuites: ce mur 
a une épaisseur de 90 centimètres au sommet. La 

lace est munie de demi-lunes, de redans, de 4 

lokaus et d'une tour d'observation, au centre. 
Cette tour est trés élevée et contient à son sommet 
un observatoire et un télégraphe optique. 

A part la citadelle, dont les bâtiments sont en 
partie démantelés et servent de magasins et de 
casernements à nos troupes, la ville ne renferme 
aucun monument digne de remarque. Un escalier 
dont les murs sont en marbre sculpté en relief, 
dans le style indien, et surmontés à droite et à 

auche par des dragons, est la seule chose digne 

"attention qui me soit tombée sous les yeux. 

La ville Chinoise est divisée en rues assez bien 
pavées, qui se croisent à angle droit. Chacune de 
Ces rues parait avoir un commerce spécial. Le 
jour de mon arrivée était jour de marché : j'ai vu 
une assez grande quantité de soies jaunes, de 
toute espèce de guindrages, pliées en carrés, 
assez grossières, fortement gommées et que l'on 
m'a dit être d’un dévidage assez difficile. Une 
maison française a fait venir un petit appareil 
de dévidage pour en tirer meilleur parti: il est, 
dans tous les cas, à présumer que cette industrie 
fera promptement des progrès, une fois que nos 
compatriotes, qui commencent enfin à aller s'établir 
un peu au loin, auront formé un bon noyau de 
colonie. 

Pendant notre séjour à Hanoi, il y a eu une petite 
affaire À Batan, village de briquetiers, dont la 
population, très turbulente, a été sévèrement mise 
à la raison. Une centaine de têtes sont tombées : 
il faut espérer que la leçon servira. Tout est par- 
faitement calme actuellement. 

M. Tricou, notre ancien ministre au Japon, 
vient de rentrer de Hué, où il a obtenu tout ce qu’il 
a demandé. La réception qui lui a été faite par le 
gouvernement du nouveau jeune roi a été, paraît-il, 

es plus brillantes, et a temoigné du prestige que 
la prise de Son-Tai a rendu à nos armes. J'ignore 
encore si des clauses nouvelles out été ajoutées au 
traité de 1874, et quelles elles sont. Dans tous les 
cas, ce que je sais, c'est qu'une garnison de 500 
hommes sera maintenue à Hué, et qu’elle pourra 
être augmentée si cela parait nécessaire. Le jeune 
roi, qui a à peine quinze ans, est en quelque sorte 
notre prisonnier ou notre otage. Ou peut, dés 
aujourdhui, considérer comme aplanie toute résis- 
tance à notre protectorat du cóté des Annamites et 
des Tonkinois. Cultivateurs et marchands, tout ce 
mondelà ne songe plus qu'à s'occuper de ses pe- 
tites affaires. K les Pavillons Noirs et 


























Restent 
Messieurs les Chinois, réguliers ou non. De ce côté 
la, c'est sérieux. Mais on a maintenant toute 
confiance dans le succès de l'attaque qui va étre 
prochainement dirigée contre Baknin. On a beau 
nous dire que le gouvernement Chinois est défini- 
tivement décidé à ne pas rappeler les troupes qu'il 
a dans cette place, qu'elle est formidablement 
armé et défendue, et que de nouveaux renforts y 
sont méme attendus de la province de Kwangsi, 
tout cela ne nous impressione pas beaucoup. 
Baknin tombera comme Sontai, et alors ce sera. k 











commencement de la fin. J'entends dire que 
l'Amiral Courbet a l'intention de se mettre en 
marche avant l'arrivée des forces qui nous sont 
annoncé mais je ne le erois pas. Mieux vaut 
ne pas se presser, être en nombre et n'agir qu'avec 
toutes les chances pour soi. 

14 Janvier. Une reconnaissance a été effectuée, 
le 11, d'Hanoi dans la direction de Baknin. Elle a 
confirmé ce qu'on disait des préparatifs de défense 
faits par Jes Chinois. sLacrévoniaiscance se Come 
posait de quatre companies de Turcos et d'une 
compagnie de trailleurs Annamites, avec trois pièces 
d'artillerie. Il a été constaté que la place était 
fortifiée partout et que nos braves soldats auront 
À donner là un vigoureux coup de collier. Mais 
cela n’enlève rien à notre confiance à tous, età moi 
en particulier. Enfin, encore un peu de patience. 


Bien à vous, LE 











[TRANSLATION] 


Haiphong, January 12th, 1884. 

Do not blame me, my friend, for not having sent 
you any items of interest before this, but you will 
readily understand that, since our arrival at this 
place, we have been so taken up and absorbingl 
interested in what we have seen around us that this 
fact is the best excuse I can offer for not having. 
written. 

Do not expect a detailed account of all that has 
taken place, for you are doubtless better informed 
than ourselves with regard to leading events, and 
we know probably less of these that is known in 
Europe, or even in Japan. This you will have 
gleaned yourself from the daily papers. As for 
myself, I intend only to write you of my personal 
experiences, and to give you some unpublished 
details which may be of interest. 

I shall commence by stating that, as we go to 
rest each evening with the disagreeable apprehen- 
sion of finding ourselves headless in the morning, 
or at least broiled as was St. Laurence of happy 
memory, we do not enjoy the best ef health. Ihe 
temperature here is all that can be desired, the 
thermometer ranging between 13? and 18? centi- 
grade. The gardens are luxuriant with their floral 
wealth ; since the first of October we have watched 
one after another burst forth into flower, and, as if 
by magic, we have all the vegetables of the Euro- 
pean market here as well, beside the indigenous 
fruits, such as oranges, lemons, bananas, papaws 
and carambolas. The children go around sucking 
the sweet juice of the sugar-cane, not disdaining at 
the same time to chew the acrid betel-nut, to the 
use of which they are accustomed almost from 
infancy. What shall I say of Haiphong itself, our 
temporary place of abode? Like Venus, it rises 
from the waves, yet it is far from resembling this 
fair goddess. Situated on the right bank of the 
Kwa-ram, and built across a small tributary of the 
Red River, the Santan-Back,—which, after under- 
fing many changes of. name, is the water-road to 
Hanoi—Haiphong may yet in future receive the 
apple of beauty from a modern Paris, in preference 
to its proud rivals Hongkong and Saigon. But in 
the meantime it is little else than a veritable chaos, 
a confused agglomeration of all sorts of material 
bricks, stones, lumber, barrels of cement, lime— 
kilns, and tall reeds and palm-leaves for thatching 
purposes (tile-covered houses are the exception). 
Every one works independent of others, generally 
without any preconcerted plan, and without giving 
the least attention to what, later on, will be quays, 
squares, streets, and cross-roads. In spite of all, 
pretty little dwellings surrounded with pleasant 
gardens are visible here and there in the very 
centre of ponds, ditches, and broad streets broken 
up everywhere: by canals. Woe betide the unlucky 
wight who ventures at night-fall in these break-nec 
localities without a lantern or without a guide! 

The garrison of Haiphong is not numerous in 
comparison with the importance of its situation in 
the delta. There are hardly more than 400 to 500 
troops. The natives, who swarm like ants here 
during the day-time, leave the town at about five 
o'clock each afternoon, to return the next morning, 
in order to assist in the various undertakings going 
on. All these people live in the many little villages 
about Haiphong. The Tongkinese, as far as I am 
able to judge by those here, are literally hideous. 
It is very evident that a judicious kneading of 
Chinese and Annamese is the original type of the 
baboon. An ape of ugliness, repulsively dirty 
covered with vermin which he masticates in com- 
mon with the areca nut, loud-voiced, screeching, 
spitting without cessation a reddish saliva,—such 
is the typical man of Tongking. Many of them 
are disfigured with leprous sores or other equaily 
disgusting plagues of a non-equivocal nature , and 
add to this that we have here the largest and best 
assorted collection of mendicants” imaginable. 
Indeed, Haiphong seems to be the rendesvous of 
all the beggars of Tongking. Yet, nevertheless 
these very fellows are usually a hard-working lot, 
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when its suits their convenience. Engage a native 
for a day's work, and you will find that, like all 
other Asiatics, not tospeak of Indians and Africans, 
he will do just so much as he is forced to do, and 
no more. ‘There is no way to make him work bùt 
by the argumentum ad baculinum. At the same 
time I believe that things will go along better in 
future; for the present the Tongkinese deem our 
residence here a temporary one, and act as pleases 
them. They will, however, change their tune when 
we are definitely and really masters of the country, 
as well as their natural protectors. 

The women are mostly tall. ‘They have a good 
figure, and carry themselves as gracclully as do the 








Indian women; but with these two exceptions 
cach one is uglier than the other. Thin and bony, 
they can run and jump like decr. Wicked and 


quarrelsome as the harpies, they are continually 
wrangling and getting into a row. They are 
veritable viragos and could give a fishwoman of 
Billingsgate lessons in yelling and viclent gesticula- 
tion. Altogether, one may justly call them the 
stronger sex. But beyond this, they are really 
laborious and indefatigable ; so much so that I can 
readily believe that there is an Amazonian soldiery 
in the Land of the White Elephant, if the Siamese 
are at all like the Annamese. One thing has 
struck me with regard to these gentle beings: they 
dress their hair à la bordelaise and wear a kerchief 
of cotton or silk around their heads. It’s graceful 
enough, but it scems like the irony of fate that this 
preity head.dress should deck such unpleasant 
physiognomies. 

We have had a series of magnificently starry 
nights, but the native dogs, the most snappish, 
cross-grained and altogether disagreeable members 
of the canine family, never cease making night 
hideous with their howls, effectually murdering 
sleep as far as we are concerned. 

I must give you also a few of the countersigns, 
which add a charm to the evening promenade, 
even though we have just cause lor apprehen- 
sion. For it has already happened more than 
once that our sentinels have given evidence of 
their vigilance by shooting each other, just by 
way of keeping their hand in for the Black l'lags. 
With regard to these latter gentry, far from 
being a myth, they are in our immediate vicinity. 
It is perfectly certain that the whole country is in 
a state of revolution; that the mandarins, acting in 
accordance with the secret orders of the Court at 
Hué and encouraged by the Chinese Government, 
have excited the people against us; that numerous 
hordes of irregulars, not yet embodied with the 
army, are spread all over the country, armed with 
lances, pikes, and a few guns, and rallying like 
madmen around their. many-coloured standards in 
a defiant and menacing spirit, have inflicted not a 
few forcible lessons upon our allies, the Tongkinese. 
Every four or five days organised raids are made 
upon these banditlike irregulars. Our troops, 
reinforced by our gunboats and followed by crowds 
of native allies, track these bandits to their lairs, 
and force them, as well as the villages in which 
they hide, to appreciate the true inwardness of the 
lex talionis; but the task is one of great difficulty. 
The villages carried at the point of our bayonets 
are then abandoned to the mercy of our Annamese 
auxiliaries, and they are not over-merciful, nor do 
they hesitate to indulge in occasional excesses, such 
as ruthlessly decapitating those that fall in to their 
hands. But how can this be helped? When our 
troops have come back wearied and in need of a 
well-deserved repose, the native pillagers arrive 
in triumph in their turn, carrying in Indian file 
long bamboos on which the trophies of their raid 
are suspended, such as quarters of goats and pigs, 
sacks full of the arrack-nut, and dropping here and 
there, it may be, the heads of slain bandits or even 
those of innocent victims. Sad and hideous 
trophies, from which one turns one’s eyes in horror ! 

Our officers state. that. the pirates (for these are 
they whom we want to frighten off) very rarely 
wait for our men to come up with them.” Seated 
in light, bamboo-made boats, something in the 
style of the reed-cradle of the infant Moses, they 
hurry off as soon as they catch sight of the troops. 
In their haste they paddle over immense tracts of 
submerged rice-fields, and one can see them, at a 
distance of two or three kilomètres from their 
enemies, stoically gazing upon the flames that soon 
lay their villages and homesteads in ashes. If 
these fellows were at all well armed, I believe that 
there would be no staying in this country; for the 
glance that I have given youat their characteristics 
and mode of warfare is Sufficient to carry the con- 
viction that to meet them on the field of battle is 
twenty times as difficult as in our famous Bocage. 

‘The enemy is not, moreover, easy to bring to 
reason. You have already heard that, unless 
our little body of 200 marines and afew Annamese 
auxiliaries had fought most heroically, and without 
the unexpected arrival ol a most providential ass 
ance, we should have certainly lost the fortress of 
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Hai-dzuong: and the consequences of a defeat 
would have been almost incalculable. ‘This action 
forced us to take Hai-phong and all the supplies 
stored there; yet the almost complete isolation of 
the citadel of Hanoi might have seriously interfered 
with the capture of Son-tai. ewith the facts:— 
When the troops that were to attack Son-tai or 
Bac-ninh had gathered around Hanoi, all the places 
on the lower river were left without a garrison. 
‘There were but 150 men about Hai-phong and 200 
at Hai-dzuong, which, as I have said, might cut off 
all communication between Hanoi and the sea. 
‘The Chinese at Bac-ninh, knowing the importance 
of its situation, had resolved to keep it in their 
hands at all costs. Thanks to the facility of river 
transport, they had gathered some 2,000 or 2,500 
regulars around Hai-dzuong, well armed and 
accoutred, The great size of the citadel prevented 
the French garrison, on account of the paucity of 
men, to occupy more than one or two of the most 
important points ; the actual citadel being a block- 
house, at a considerable distance from the garrison, 
and. these two places were within range of the city. 
On the night of the attack the city was surrounded, 
its assailants having combined their forces with the 
Annamese inhabitants and the Chinese. The 
pagodas and houses facing our intrenchments were 
battlemented or pierced with loop-holes; all the 
dogs had been removed or forcibly silenced, and 
no unusual sound apprised our soldiers of the 
stealthy approach of the enemy. About four 
o'clock in the morning a violent musketry fire 
opened on the block-house and the citadel. To- 
wards day-light, the Chinese advanced to set 
Mirador on fire, and planted their flag at only a 
few mètres distance from the gate of the citadel. 
Our soldiers fought most heroically, well knowing 
that if their ammunition gave out, and it was well- 
nigh exhausted, they would be in a hopeless plight. 
The gunboat Za Carabine had come to their aid, 
but, not being able to manceuvre in the narrow 
strait, was exposed to the heavy, oblique fire of 
numerous enemics on the river bank. She was 
only a few mètres distant from the shore; her men 
had been decimated, but the survivors fired by the 
brave example of Commander Dauer and Mr. 
Marquis, our consular resident at Haiphong, 
succeeded finally in getting the gunboat under 
control and placed her speedily in a more advan- 
tageous position. When I say that, later on, the 
traces of over 1,800 shots were to be scen in her 
sides and planks, it may give you an idea of the 
furious fire to was she was exposed. Her steel 
armour, 8 or 9 millimètres thick, was shot through 
like so much glass. 

Just then, about two o'clock in the afternoon, the 
commander of the citadel caught sight of the smoke 
of a steamer. It was the Lynx, a well-armed gun- 
boat, carrying pivot-guns in her main-top ; she had 
heard the noise of the furious cannonade at a great 
distance, and, instead of going on towards Hanoi, 
immediately steamed in direction of the sound. 
The battle hereupon resulted in a complete and 
terrible overthrow of the Chinese. The heavy guns 
of the Lynx and Carabine made short work of the 
Chinese battlements and shot-towers; the bombs 
burst in their midst -with terrible effect, and the 
few fugitives which had escaped the grape and 
canister of the gunboats, fell under the fusillade of 
cur troops. Of the town of Hai-dzuong not one 
stone was left upon another; the catholic church 
alone escaping total demolition. — It was high time 
that the Lynx arrived. The wooden joists of the 
block-house, in which there were no less than 
thirty of our men, were literally hacked and torn 
in splinters by the bullets of the Chinese. One 
hour later, and the heads of 200 Frenchmen borne 
he points of spikes would have given a second 
ion of the Ri ode, and have encouraged 
a general revolt throughout the country. 

Since this time the raids of the Chinese and 
Annamese have become less frequent, and despite 
the fact that we cannot enjoy absolute safety be- 
fore the capture of Bac-ninh, nor travel betwee 
Haiphong and Hanoi by the shortest road (it still 
takes 20 to 22 hours to go by steamer from the one 
place to the other, instead of twelve), junks can, 
nevertheless, ascend and descend the river un- 
escorted. 

On the other hand, there is a daily change for 
the better in our situation; at Hanoi and Haiphong 
there is no longer the least cause for apprehension. 
I profited by this condition of affairs to make a 
trip the other day to the first-named city. On the 
1st of January I started with Mr. C. in a steam- 
launch belonging to that gentleman. Mr. C. is an 
old resident in Tongking, and is well acquainted 
with the country. Stokers, engineer, pilot, and 
sailors, all the complement of our roomy launch 
were Chinese, and we had beside one Annamese 
boy. ‘Two junks that we met while steaming up 
the river were manned entirely by Tongkinese. 
It was just flood-tide, the water was hich, and 
everything in our favour. ‘The Santan-Back, 
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which changes greatly in width in its course, is very 
winding and tortuous. After steaming for four 
hours we arrived at the foot of the White Elephant 
Mountain, a name given on account of a fancied 
resemblance between this mountain and the 
pachydermaton, a resemblance due to the abrupt 
cliffs and rocks which lie along the ridge of the 
hill. As we reached the base of the mountain the 
banks of the river began to sink gradually lower, 
and we could hardly follow the course of the river 
with our eyes, because the banks were easily con- 
founded with the ridges of the rice-fields. We had 
to keep casting the lead to the right and left in 
order to keep within the channel. This was the 
flattest place I saw on the trip. In the months of 
March and April the waters are very shallow, but at 
any other time one can follow the channel in safety. 
After passing this point, the ground rises steadily 
up to Hanoi, where the river overflows only at 
certain periods, the general difference between the 
level of theriver and the top of the bank is at least. 
8 or 9 mètres. 

From the Santan-Back we steamed into the 
Kwatrail, from the Kwatrail into the Taibin, and 
from the Taibin into the canal of the same name 
which brought us to the Red River. In fact, all 
these streams are but tributaries of the one river. 
Our voyage continued until six in the evening 
without any accident ; night falls suddenly in inter- 
tropical countries. I had that day the opportunity 
of admiring these fertile districts, fertilised, as is 
the Nileland, by the rich mud deposited’ upon 
them during the period of inundation. One may 
get a fair idea of the fertility of the country by see- 
ing how many inhabitants gain their livelthood by 
cultivating the soil. Vou, who are at Yokohama, 
imagine, for a moment, the plain of Kawasaki 
ahvays covered by a luxuriant harvest in the blade 
or inthe ear. In the months of November and 
December I watched the gathering of the second 

early crops; and for the last fifteen days I have 
itnessed the transplanting of the young rice, whose 
tender green fades away in the distance, sur- 
rounded by plantations of the sugar-cane, fields of 
sweet potatoes, and groves of the mulberry. The 
cultivation of the last-named is quite different from 
that in France and Japan, but | have seen never- 
theless, very fine spécimens of silk. 

With regard to the villages, their general aspect 











strongly resembles those in Japan, dark green 
patches on the smiling green of the plains. Cocoa- 


nut-palms, bananas, areca-palms, lychees, and 
other trees are the principal wealth of the orchards. 
The villages are surrounded, as a rule, by bamboo 
groves which nod gracefully over the spreading 
tops of the palms, and are planted so close together 
that they seem to touch each other; and this sight 
gladdens the eyes in whatever direction one may 
look. With their hedges of bamboos and cactus, 
the villages are like so many little fortresses, pro- 
tected outside and inside by ditches, with small 
rows of earth works which might serve as veritable 
ramparts. In entering these picturesque villages 
one finds the main and side-streets alike cut up 

canals which the best jumper could hardly 
leap across, and these canals are bridged by one or 
two palm-logs, which can be withdrawn in case of 
an attack. The same safeguards are around all 
thehouses. Without a thorough acquaintance with 
the topography of these villages it would be im- 
possible to get by them with out exposing one's self 
to attacks from all sides. When. the rude bridges 
across the canals are composed of one log only, the 
natives jump across with the help of a long bamboo. 

How our brave soldiers, at the capture of Son-tai, 
could possibly have dislodged the Black Flags from 
such a position puzzles me completely. Yet they 
carried a long line of these native villages before 
they made themselves masters of the citadel. It is 
true that the actors in, and eye-witnesses of, this 
battle, state that the capture of the native hamlets 
and log huts was the most difficult and hardest job 
imaginable; and it certainly gave us the utmost 
trouble. And it must not be forgotten that, so soon 
as one leaves the dikes, there is water anywhere 
and everywhere. 

But to come back to our voyage. Up to ten 
o'clock we had met no one beside the natives 
engaged in the daily labours in the fields. But 
just at this moment a junk descending the stream 
up which we were steaming, hailed our launch, and 
with a considerable waste of vocal power informed 
us that they had just been attacked by pirates, 
with whom they had exchanged several salvoes. 
"They urged us to keep a good look out. We im- 
mediately sprang to our guns; Mr. C. caught up 
his trusty Peabody, while J grasped my Winches- 
ter, and we declared ourselves ready to defend 
our lives and property. In the meantime night 
had come on, but we could still see that one turn 
of the river had been almost completely barred, 
and we canght a glimpse of shadowy forms. gesti- 
culating and yelling from a number of small boats. 
We agreed not to make use of our fire-arms until 
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we were actually attacked, and our engineer was 
ordered to go ahead at full speed. Suddenly the 
launch stopped in the middle of our enemies, and, 
ale ‘ancthertexchapee’ of Iud" yéllo, our dntec 
preter informed us that the pirates were at a village 
about eight kilomètres distant, and that we were 
requested not to venture any further in the dark- 
ness. The junks that passed us, and which 
brought us thís news, were manned by Chinese and 
Annamese ; they w loaded with rice and were 
on their way from Nam-dinh, being in the employ 
of the firm Rogue. The pirates had attempted to 
get possession of these valuable junks, but had 
met with an energetic repulse on the part of thei 
men, who begged us to stay with them in order 
to be better able to repel any new attack. The night 
was very dark ; the passages of the river narrow and 
tortuous; we had with us two junks, and so, con- 
cluding that discretion was the better part of valour, 
we decided to accede to their request and pass 
the rest of the night in the midst. of the little fleet. 
While we awaited the arrival of the pirates, which 
we supposed to be in our immediate vicinity, we 
made a comfortable supper, and I urged my com- 
panion to take a few hours’ rest, promising to kee 
watch. This was done, and I remarked wit 
pleasure that Mr. C. fell asleep as calmly as an 
infant, and as peacefully as though he had been in 
his own comfortable bed or behind the cannons of 
a fortress. About half-past ten we heard two shots; 
butit was only a Chinaman, who, having been 
unable to fire his piece in the general fight, had at 
last succeeded in persuading it to go off. With the 
exception of this little disturbance, we passed a 
quiet night. At four o'clock I aroused Mr. C., 
and stretched myself out for a short nap, as I had 
not closed my eyes for 23 hours; I asked, however 
to be awakened before arriving at the village 
supposed to be in the hands of the pirates, and my 
request was not forgotten. As soon as we drew in 
sight of the village, I seized my gun and sprang to 
the deck. Bah! utter silence, and no bandits to be 
seen. We passed by crowds of natives, but mostly 
women and children, who begged for small coins 
in dumb show. As for the men, their faces showed 
more curiosity than anything else. 

We arrived, at last, at the junction of the Taibin 
canal with the Red River. ere there is a wooden 
fort occupied by ten soldiers. ‘The subaltern in 
command came within hailing distance of us, and 
we learnt that numerous bands of pirates had been 

rowling about the neighborhood ; that the fort 
Td been attacked, but aigoreusly and:saccesstull 
defended by our men and a reinforcement of 
Tonkingese Christians, despatched to their assist- 
ance by a neighbouring mission. Two men fell on 
the side of the garrison, and a junk loaded with 
salt had been pillaged the night before. We bid 
our compatriots farewell, and entered the Red 
River, which at this place displays a splendid sheet 
of water, more than a kilomètre in breadth. The 
banks of the river gradually grew more fertile and 
richer in vegetation as we ascended. A slight 
accident to the machinery forced us to put out the 
fires, and so we lost three or four hours, not arriv- 
ing at Hanoi until ten o’clock at night. We had 
steamed 24 hours, but had been 40 hours on the 
river. (Our journey back took us but 20 hours, 
not including a stoppage of 6 hours during the 
night-time, as there was no moon). 

After passing an excellent night in the cabin of 
our launch, I sallied forth to visit the city and its 
environs. I found an immense city, but a half- 
ruined one, thanks to the last efforts of the com- 
bined forces of the Chinese and Annamese. Since 
the fall of Son-tai, everything has been quiet, and 
the natives have regained a little confidence. 
Hanoi must have been very rich in former times, 
for the city is filled with pagodas and the dwellings 
of mandarins; all these are now occupied by our 
soldiers. I visited the fortress, where a company 
of marines had, shortly after the death of Com- 
mander Rivière, to stand a terrible night-attack at 
the hands of the Black Flags, who had surrounded 
the city and set it in many places on fire, besides 
burning the storehouses of several merchants just 
outside of the settlement. 

The fortress is a vast quadrilateral structure, 
about 1,000 to 1,200 metres in length on each side, 
surrounded by a strong brick wall between 8 and 
10 metres in height, and about go centimètres thick 
atthe top. It is furnished with demilunes, redans, 
block-houses, and there is a watch-tower in the 
centre. This tower is very high, and has an 
optical telegraph and observatory on the top. 
Apart from the citadel, the walls of which are 
mostly dismantled and form the magazines and 
barracks of our troops, the city has no building 
worthy of remark. A broad flight of stairs, the 
sides of which are marble covered with sculptures 
in bas-relief in Indian style, and surmounted with 
dragons an both sides, was the only object which 
attracted my attention. 

The Chinese town is divided into tolerably well- 
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paved strects, which cross each other at right 
angles. Each street seems to have an especial 
branch of trade. I arrived ona market day, and 
saw a large quantity of yellow silks, all sorts of 
silken manufactures, of à rather gross texture, 
well gummed, and rather difficult to reel, Lam 
told. A French firm sent a hand-reel here in order 
to better the quality of this article. One can 
certainly predict that this industry will make rapid 
progress when once our countrymen, who have 
already commenced to settle here, have formed the 
nucleus of a colony. 

Duringourstay at Hanoi there was one rather not- 
able episode. an, a village of brick-makers, the 
inhabitants of which were most unruly fellows, was 
promptly brought to its senses by the decapitation 
of about a hundred of the ring-leaders; and it is to 
be hoped that this one lesson will suffice. The 
affair passed off without any undue disturbance. 

M. Tricou, our former Minister to l pan, has 
just returned from Hué, where he obtained all 
that he demanded. His reception by the young 
King and his court seems to have been a most 
brilliant one,—an additional proof of the prestige 
we have gained by the capture of Son-tai. I do 
not know as yet whether any clauses have been 
added to the treaty of 1874, nor what may be 
their nature. But this I do know that a garrison 
of 500 men will be kept in Huc, and t their 
numbers can be increased if it is deemed neces- 
sary. The young King, who is hardly more than 
fifteen years old, is after a fashion our prisoner, 
or at least a hostage for the well-behaviour of his 
people. One may justly state that, for the present, 
Our protectorate will not be rebelled against by 
either the Annamese or the Tongkinese. Farmers 


























[and traders and all their kind, do not think of 


anything but their own immediate pursuits, ‘There 
remain, however, but the Black Flags and the 
Chinese, regulars or irregulars. The case is a 
rather serious one as far as they are concerned. 
But we have every confidence in the successo the 
approaching attack on Bac-ninh. It is all very 
well to say that the Chinese Government has 
definitely decided not to recall its troops stationed 
there; that Bac-ninh is well-armed and its defenders 
thoroughly equipped; that fresh reinforcements are 
expected from Kwang-si, ete. ; all this does not dis- 
turb our peace of mind. Bac-ninh will fall as did 
Son-tai, and that will be the beginning of theend. I 
hear that Admiral Courbet intends commencing his 
approach upon Bac-ninh before the arrival of the 
expected troops from France, but I hardly credit 
the Spas ltis far better to go to work a little 
more slowly, to have a large number of trustworthy 
men, and to have all the chances in one's own 
favour. 




















January 14th. 

A reconnoitring party was despatched on the 
11th. from Hanoi in the direction of Bac-ninh. 
They confirm what has been already stated re- 
garding the extended defensive operations of 
the Chinese. The party was composed of four 
companies of Turcos, and one company of An- 
namese sharpshooters with three cannons. They 
state that the place is thoroughly fortified on every 
side, and our brave troops have a tough task 
before them. But all this does not ke our 
courage, certainly not mine. Only a little more 
patience I— Yours always, EL 


















NOTIFICATION NO. 5 OF THE IM- 
PERIAL GOVERNMENT. 
BLU LM oa 

It is hereby notified that the following Legal 
Stamp Regulations for Civil Cases have been en- 
acted, and will come into force on and after the 1st 
of April, 1884:— 

N.B.—The regulations with regard to ruled paper 
for legal documents, issued in accordance with 
Notification No. 196, in December, 1875, will 
be abolished on an after the above date. 

Art, L—Civil cases will be subject to the imposi- 

tion of a stamp duty. 

Art. IL—In presenting petitions, stamps shall be 
affixed to each and every document, in proportion 
to the amount of money demanded or the value of 
the case. Cases involving less than 5 yen, 20 sen; 


from 5 yen to 10 yen, 30 sen; 10 yen to 20 yen, 60 | 


sen; 20 yen to 50 yen, 1.50 yen ; 50 yen to 75 yen, 
2.10 yen; 75 yen to 100 yen, 3 yen ; 100 yen to 250 
yen, 6.50 yen; 250 yen to 500 yen, 10 yen; 500 
yen to 730 yen, 13 yen ; 750 yen to 1,000 yen, 15 
yen; 1,000 yen to 2,500 yen, 20 yen; 2,500 yen 
to 5,000 yen, 25 yen; and 2 yen extra for every 
1,000 yen above 5,000 yen. In case of appeal to 
the Court of Appeal these rates will be increased 
by one half, and to the Court of Cassation, by 
double the amount. 








not be measured by a money value, will be subject 
to a stamp duty of 3 yew. This duty to be in- 
creased by one half in case of appeal to the 
Court of Appeal, and doubled in case of appeal to 
the Court of Cassation. 

N.B.— This article will not apply to indigent per- 
sons who can obtain a certificate of poverty 
from the officer of their ward. 

Art. IV.—20 sen stamps will be attached to each 
of the following documents :—Affidavits, written 
evidence, statements, applications for the calling of 
witnesses, experts, or appraisers, and for the post- 
ponement of trial. 

Art, V.—50 sen stamps will be attached to each 
of the folloving documents :—Applications for the 
official inspection of real estate, etc.; for the seizure 
of property, or the public sale of seized articles ; 
and for déclarations of insolvency or bankruptcy. 

Art. VI.—Written judgments shall be subject to 
a stamp duty of 5 se» per page; and other legal 
documents issued by the Court shall be subject to 
a stamp duty of 3 sen per page. 

N.B.—A page of written judgment shall consist 
of 12 lines of 12 letters each; of other docu- 
ments, 20 lines of 18 letters each. 

Art. VIL—Cases of compromise shall be subject 

to a stamp duty of 20 sen. 

Art. VIIL.—The samp, duties shall be paid by 
the party or parties who have lost the case. 

Art. IX.—The denomination of the stamps and 
the manner of affixing them to legal documents 
will be notified. 

Art. X.—These stamps shall be sold only in 
places sanctioned by the local authorities. 

Art. XI.—Those who sell these stamps without 
due permission from the authorities, shall be sub- 
ject to a fine of 20 yen to 200 yen, and the stamps 
found in their possession will be confiscated. Those 
who buy stamps from such persons, being aware of 
the illegal sale, shall be liable to a fine of 10 yen 
to 100 yen, and the stamps in their possession shall 
be confiscated. 

Art. XIL—Those who violate these regulations 
shall not come under the articles in the Penal Code 
which confer exemption from punishment and the 
reduction of penalty. 

Dy Imperial order, 

Sanso Saxeromi, Prime Minister. 
Yama Akivosut, Minister of Justice. 
February 23rd, 1884. 




















GAIETY THEATRE. 
regem dm 


The French Amateurs gave another most enjoy- 
able proof of their histrionic capabilities on Monday 
evening. TheGaiety Theatre was well filled, thanks 
lothe amiet hele (former performance, and the 
audience was a most appreciative one throughout. 
Amateur theatricals should, it is said, rarely be 
subjected to severe, never to adverse, criticism, and 
this is more especially the case when the proceeds 
of such a performance are to be devoted to charity. 
But this rule is very evidently out of place as far 
as the acting of the French Amateurs is concerned : 
the severest criticism can but take the form of un- 
qualified praise. 

‘The first appearance of the talented amateurs 
met with such success that a repetition was re- 
quested, and last night two comedies by Labiche 
were again placed on the stage, the first being a 
new one, “ J'invite le Colonel,” in place of “ Un 
Monsieur qui prend la Mouche.” ~The comedy was 
well chosen, although in our opinion not quite so en- 
joyable as the former; yet it abounds, as do all of 
Labiche’s comedies, in amusing situations and 
lively dialogue. M. The O'Flanagan took the part 
of Carbonuel, the errant husband, whose unfor- 
tunate little escapade'at the Café Brébant has lead 
to his being a most most hen-pecked mortal. The 
‘dle is decidedly a difficult one, as Carbonnel 
is on the stage almost without a pause from 
the beginning to the end, but M. The O'Fla- 
nagan seemed, however, quite to the manner 
born, his by-play in particular being really 
excellent. It isalsoa part in which the gestures 
have quite as much, if not more, to delineate than 
the actor's words. The part of Elisa Carbonnel was 
taken by a lady whose talent truly needs no name 
to achieve success. If possible, the lady acted 
better than in the earlier performance ; at any rate 
she appeared perfectly en rapport with her part, and 
was applauded to thé echo. M. Beau Pif was the 
middle-aged Colonel Bernard to the life; M. The 
O'Flanagan and M. Beau Pifare probably two of the 
finest amateurs that have ever appeared on the local 
stage, but the latter gentleman, in especial cannot 
be too highly rated. His make-up fulfilled exactly 
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while his carriage and manner bore the stamp of 
the vieux moustache. The minor parts of Isidore 
and Fules were entrusted to MM. Riflard and 
Barbanchu, and were well played throughout. 

With regard to the second piece, ** Embrassons- 
nous! Foileville !” itwas certainly a greater success 
thanever. Every joke told, every sally was laughed 
at, and the audience was a most merry one as long 
as the piece lasted. Mdlle. Berthe de Manicamp 
surpassed herself, and received a floral tribute from 
many of the audience. M. Machinsky as the Cheva- 
lier de Folleville showed a decided improvement ; 
his róle was that of the unwilling, unimpassioned 
bridegroom in perspective, and, as such, did not 
admit of any great vigour of expression or gesticula- 
tion. M. Beau Pif asthe Margiis de Manicamp was 
very fine; no professional could have made more 
out of the character. In the altercation between 
Vicomte de Chatenay and himself, as well as in the 
dinner scene, he showed his really remarkable talent 
to the best advantage, while M. The O'Flanagan 
was most excellent, as always. The actors were 
called before the curtain after each piece, and 
several encores were demanded, to which they 
kindly responded. The music of the songs in the 
latter comedy was well chosen, pretty, and pleasing ; 
altogether decidedly better than the songs in 
** J'invite le Colonel,” although these were taken 
from such melodious operettas as “ La Périchole,” 
“La Mascotte,” and * La Vie Parisienne.” 

‘The Amateur Orchestra played several selections 
during the course of the evening, one or two of 
which were new to us. Giorza's * Daghela avanti 
unpasso” is very-tuneful, but not very high-class 
music. Prettier is the Serenade, a Spanish waltz 
by Metro, although we missed the cornet-duet at 
the opening. Both óf the overtures—Rossini’s 
“ Tancredi," and “ Italiana in Algieri”—were ren- 
dered with grace and precision, and were highly 
appreciated. Altogether the evening was in every 
way a delightful one, and we are quite willing to 
embrace the cause of charity in future if it always 
finds such talented exponenis. 











REVIEW OF THE YOKOHAMA TEA 
TRADE FOR THE SEASON 1883-4. 


pa s 

With the approaching end of the tea season, 
we publish, as usual, a review of the trade at 
this port from the rst of May, 1883, to 29th of 


February of the present year, as follows :— 
Max. 


A few hand musters of New Tea appeared on 
the 12th of Apri', but they were then too trivial to 
be any criterion, and gave mo indication of the 
coming crop. However, on the 2nd May, and 
from this date, the season can be said to have 
fairly opened, New crop began to come in in small 
lots up to the 4th, and after that date sizeable 
parcels began to arrive from the producing dis- 
tricts. By the middle of the month, some 11,484 
piculs had changed hands at prices ranging 
from $29 to $34 per picul for Finest, Choice, 
and Choicest kinds. The general character of 
the leaf was not so good as the preceding year, 
many parcels showing carelessness in their manipu- 
lation, but the cup drawings of these different lots 
was on the whole generally pretty good. The 
steamship City of Peking, which sailed on the 15th 
of the month, was the first steamer that took new 
Tea to the United States and Canada Markets. 
About the 18th Teas grading Good Medium and 
Fine sorts arrived on the Market. Good Medium 
was purchascable at $22 to $25, and $26 to $27 per 
picul for Fine, or about four or five dollars under 
last year's quotations respectively for both classes. 
"This dass of Tea cannot be considered as fully 
equal to that of the year previous in make, but the 
cup quality was satisfactory. Total settlements 
from the commencement of the season to the end of 
the May footed up to about 41,007 piculs. Receipts 
from the country for the month aggregating about 
48,341 piculs. ‘Tea in stock in Yokchama, on 
the gist, was about 7,300 piculs. ‘The following 
were the shipments of "Tea during the month of 
May to the United States and Canada from Yoko- 
hama :—For New York 762,220 lbs., for Chicago, 
Canada, and elsewhere 674,835 lbs., and for Cali- 
fornia 221,806 lbs., making a total for the month 
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of 1,658,861 Ibs. Fired Tea. The average quota- 

tions for the month ruled as follows :— 

Good Medium...$22 to 24 | Fine 

Finest ..$28 to 30 i 
Choicest ....... 


«$25 to 27 | 






Juxe. 
The market being now pretty well supplied with 
nearly all grades of Teh, both buyers and sellers 
had settled. down to hard work, holders were firm 
and prices generally were well maintained. This 
state of things continued up to the 20th of the 
month. But after the 21st unfavorable tele- 
graphic information from New York and other 
American markets sed settlements to fall off, 
and prices gradually drooped, from one dollar to one 
dollar and half all round for Teas on offer. Not- 
withstanding this discouraging news, the total 
settlement for the month showed a very extensive 
business. "There were six Suez Canal steamers 
on the berth for New York the usual ports 
during the month, and the amount of ‘Tea shipped 
on those, besides the regular mail steamers was 
specially heavy. The highest rate of freight paid 
for Tea to New York vid Suez Canal was d 15 
per ton of 4o cubic fect and the lowest for this 
month was £3.10 per ton. The aggregate settle- 
ments amounted to about 49,420 piculs, making 
a total for the season of about 90,427 piculs, against 
97,987 piculs at the same date in 1882. Receipts 
ior the same period were about 52,034 piculs, 
leaving a stock on hand of about 10,000 piculs. 
The market closed weak with a drooping tendency. 
The following were the number of pounds of 
Tea shipped during this month :—To the United 
States and Canada, for New York, 4,776,755 lbs.; 
for Chicago, Canada and beyond, 1,909,301 Ibs. ; 
and for California, 159,988 lbs., making the total of 
Fired Tea for this month 6,836,044 lbs. The ave- 
rage quotations ruled as under. 
Good Common $14 to 15 | Medium . 
Good Medium §20 to 21 | Fine 
Finest 327 to 29 | Choice 
Choicest ... 




















$17 to 19 
$22 to 25 
31 to 33 
$36 & upwards. 












Jery. 

The animation which characterised our market 
during the previous month, did not resume its wonted 
channels on the opening of the month now under 
review, as buyers showed but little disposition to 


purchase. The same desultory state of affairs con- 
tinued throughout the whole month, prices drooping 
and buyers only purchasing as rates declined. 
Good Medium, Fine; and Finest grades attracting 
most attention, their values showed but little 
alteration on rates ruling during the end of June. 
By the middle of July the second crop leaf be; 
to arrive pretty freely, the quality of many parcels 
was not altogether very good, but the drawings were 
as a rule, satisfactory, especially for those grading 
Good Common to Good Medium kinds which 
generally possessed nice clear liquor and sweet 
flavor. ‘Settlements in July totaled 19,960 picu 
Shipments to the United States and Canada mai 
kets, were as follows :—For New York and Boston, 
1,342,038 ; for Chicago, Canada and Western paris 
of the Union, 1,063,288 Ibs.; and 535,868 Ibs. for 
California bring up the total for the month to 
2,941,194 Ibs. Fired Tea to America and Canada. 
Receipts during the period were about 17,375 piculs, 
making the stock in Yokohama 7,200 piculs at the 
end of the month. The market remained steady 
at the under-noted quotations. 
































Common .-$12 & under | Good Common $13 to 14 
Medium #15 to 17 — | Good Medium $18 to 20 
Fine ........322 to 24 | Finest ......... 825 to 
Choice ......828 to 31 — | Choicest ......$33 &up'ds 





Avus. 

Prices continued easy during this month, in the 
course of which some 11,392 piculs changed hands, 
purchasers having if anything the advantage. The | 
higher grades were now met with difficulty and | 
many parcels as usual proved wanting in freshness 
and fragrance. All grades of Tea on offer were 
represented, although Teas grading Medium and 
Good Medium kinds were principally dealt in. 








Some cheap purchases were made in these classes | S 





of Teas. "The better kinds were held for full market 
value, Tea producers apparently not very anxious | 
to part with higher grades unless better offers 
were made for them. Most of the business trans- | 
acted was for California trade. During the early | 
part of the month, receipts from the country began | 
to be very light and consequently stocks were | 
























much duced and re something like 6,000 
piculs against 7,200 piculs at the same time in| 
1882. After the 18th, and to the end of the 





month, receipts from the country were more liberal | 
and the unsold stock was somewhat augmented 


















The à pts during the month was 
12,299. Estimated ‘Tea in stock here was 7,500 
piculs. Tea exported from Yokohama to the Home 
Markets were as follows :—for New York and 





ion, 1,459,323 lbs. ; for Chicago, Canada, 8 
647,025 Ibs.; and for California 816,333 Ibs.; making 








Thing seemed to point to a quiet 


| of a rather better fe 


. | operate 


the total for the month some 2,922,683 Ibs. Tea. 
Quotations at this period ruled as follows :— 









Common. $10 & under | Good Common 
Medium .....$14 to 16 | Good Medium 
Fine . Finest 
Choicest 
SEPTEMBER. 


This month opened with a. very small demand, 
algo to the continued unfavorable telegraphic 
information from American markets, and partly 
owing to the dificulty of securing the better 
grades, which were in limited supply and not 
freely offered. A steady business ruled through- 


| out the balance of the month. Settlements for Sep- 


tember footed up to some 12,230 piculs, and Good 
Common, Medium, and Good Medium grades at- 
tracted most attention and showed an advance 
of one dollar per picul on the quotations ruling in 
the early part of the month. Receipts from the 
country during the month were light in proportion 
to the demand, the aggregate receipts being about 
9,682 piculs leaving a stock estimated roughly at 
5,500 piculs to be carried over for October busi- 
ness. The following were the shipments of Tea to 
American and Canada markets during the month 
of September from this port :—For New York and 
Boston, 494,970 Ibs.; for Chicago, Canada and 
beyond 366,050 Ibs.; and 820,876 lbs. for California. 
Prices now averaged as under, but the values 
obtained were hardly so good as in the preceding 
month. 

Common 
Medium . 


$11 to 10 
$18 to 23 


$10 & under | Good Common... 
$15 to17 | Good Medium . 












Fine... $22 to.25 | Finest... 27 to 20 
Choice Nominal | Choicest Nominal. 
OCTOBER. 


Business generally fell off, purchases averaging 
only about 210 piculs per day, and the total settle- 
ments for the month showed a marked falling off as 
compared with the previous months. Prices gradu- 
ally weakened by half a dollar for Teas grading 
Good Common ‘to Good Medium sorts, but Fine 
continued to advanced owing to the demand for 
them, and were quoted $23 to $26 per picul, and 
being scarce maintained their position throughout the 
month. "Total receipts from the country were about 
5,403 piculs, making a total of 144,555 piculs since 
the commencement of the season, against 152,811 
piculs in the preceding year. Stocks on hand were 
about 4,850 piculs, against 6,200 piculs at the same 
time in 1832. The aggregate settlements effected 
during this month were 6,537 piculs, making a 
grand total for the year of 141,271 piculs against 
146,507 piculs in the year previous. "ea export 
from Yokohama to the United States and Canada. 
markets were as follows :—518,832 lbs. for New 
York and Boston, 356,849 Ibs. for Chicago, Canada 
and the Western States, and 319,520 lbs. for Cali- 
fornia; making a total of 1,195,201 lbs. Tea 
shipped during October. The following quotations 
show the course of our market during that period, 
the market closed very firm :— 


Common......$10 &under | Good Common.$11 to 12 



















Medium ......314 t0 16 | Good Medium..$17 to 19 
Fine. $22 to 26 | Finest 28 & up'ds. 
Choic ominal. | Choicest. Nominal. 








NOVEMBER. 

Less desire to operate was manifested by pur- 
chasers up to the 11th of the month and combined 
with depressing telegrams from home, the market 
relapsed into extreme quietness and the buying 
done was confined to but few houses. After the 
12th, however, a better feeling sprung up, and the 
increasing scarity of stock on offer caused prices to 
advance by fully $2.00 per picul over last month's 
quotations for Teas grading Medium to Fine. 
Settlements for this month, were about 7,000 piculs, 
against 5,893 piculs in 1882. Receipts during the 
same time were only 4,442 piculs or about 872 
piculs more than the preceding year. Estimated 
stock on hand was 2,700 piculs, against 3,800 piculs 
at the corresponding date in 1882. The Tea 
shipments during this month were as follows :—for 
New York and Boston 152,468 Ibs., for the Western 

tes and Canada 342,805 lbs., and 208,811 lbs. 
for California. This month's shipments aggregated 
704,084 Ibs. of Fired Tea. The closing rates ruled 
a5 follows, and were very firm :— 


















Common ......$10 & under | Good Common ...$12 to 14 
Medium S16 to 18. Good Medium ...$19 to 21 
Fine ….....Sagto 26 | Finest Nominal. 





DECEMBER AND JANUARY. 

The months of December and January present 
no marked feature to report; a steadÿ busin 
with moderate rates was transacted, and every. 
and sluggish 
course of the market for the remainder o! the 
season. "These calculations were, however, soon up- 
set, for about the zist January, telegraphic advices 
ig on the New York market 
eral firms, causing them to 
ty generally for all grades of Tea on 
ving to the limited supplies from the 
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country diini the month, business altogether 
was not very large in proportion to the amount 
done in 1882 for the same month, Prices had been 
somewhat irregular, and an advance of one dollar 
per picul over previous quotations must be noted. 
Transactions done were principally in Teas grading 
Good Common and Medium classes. The total settle- 
ments for both months amounted to 7,060 piculs, 
against 10,110 piculs at the corresponding date in 
1882. Reccipts during the same time were 5,485 
iculs, against 8,080 piculs as compared with 1882. 
Estimated Tea in stock was about 800 piculs. Tea 
shipments during the same time were 1,179,741 Ibs., 
distributed as follows:—For New York and 
Boston 426,331 lbs., for Chicago, Canada, &c., 
255,524 lbs, and for California 497,886 lbs. 
Average quotations ruled as follows :— 
Common......$10& under | Good Common.$12 to 14 
Medium ......$16 to 18 Good Medium..$20 & up'ds. 


Fesguanv. 


With the exception of 10 days during the first 
half of the interval, when the settlements of each 
day only reached about 13 piculs, transactions 
during that period show indifference on the part of 
buyers. Since the 15th better news from the 
Home markets have arrived, and the business 
done for this month, considering the scarcity of 
Tea on offer, shows fair purchases. Very little 
has been done in Common Teas, the grades 
chiefly dealt in being Good Common to Medium, 
with few lots of higher class. It would seem that the 
approaching close of the season, which promises to 
be considerably earlier than last year, and the 
general belief that there is but a very small 
quantity of leaf to come forward from the country, 
have stimulated purchasers to operate at advanced 

rices. It is not expected that the future receipts 
from tie country. wil exceed inore. Mir 20D 
piculs, and if this proves to be the case the total 
supply for the season will be considerably short of 
the previous year's. The total settlements for this 
month foot up to about 2,030 piculs. The grand 
total settlements for the year 1883-4 are 157,531 
piculs, against 165,505 piculs, during the previous 
season. Total receipts since the commencement of 
the season come up to 158,245 piculs, against 
167,814 piculs at the corresponding date in 1883. 
‘The steamship Moray sailed for New York v 
Kobe and other ports on the 24th instant and will 
be the last Tea steamer from this port vid Suez 
Canal for the season 1883-4. Stocks here are 
very small, most dealers having sold their entire 
supply, and daily receipts from the country do not 
amount to anything of importance. Tea ship- 
ments from Yokohama during this month for the 
American and Canadian markets are as follows 
For New York and Boston 197,613 lbs., for Chi- 
cago, Canada, and beyond 125,647 lbs., and for 
California 54,168 Ibs, making in all 377,428 Ibs. 
"The total export during the season 1883-4 to the 
United States and Canada stands as under from 
Yokohama :—For New York 10,208,296 lbs. for 
Boston, Chicago, Canada, and other States of the 
Union 5,743,525 lbs., and for California 3,644,256 
Ibs., making a grand total of 19,596,027 lbs. Fired 
"Tea, against 20,192,218 Ibs. at the corresponding 
period during the season 1882-3. The average 
quotations during this month are as under, but 
they are all nominal, as they have been regulated 
more by the actual requirements of buyers than 
any regard to a recognised standard of value :— 



































Common......$12 & under | Good Common...$14 to 16 
Medium $18 & upwards. 








THE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT, SHOWING THE 
VARIOUS GRADES OF TEAS SETTLED IN YOKO- 
HAMA DURING THE SEASONS 1876-77 TO 1884. 





Stasow 1876-77. 

DATE. COM. GC, MED G.M. FINE, FET, CHOICE, TOTAL 

MAY rt) qus 8,848 2066 32,789 22,705 19,930 12,805 131,339 

Total ..10,089 9,062 21,996 33,422 23,002 13,398 12,812 123,779 
Sreok 1877-78. 

FAR Oups pass 18,430 29,263 22,676 74769 10,301 108,588 

‘Total ..13,374 7349 18,937 39,721 23,163 7,868 10,402 111,848 


SEASON 1878-79. 





Mp, 229 na ront 22,709 atas 15,316 Ress 7486 11606 
Total..14,906 14,000 22,826 35,227 15,439 8,955 7,486 117,999 


: ‘Season 1879-80. 

Bee} 17,176 19,098 33,022 38,329 26,37) 

Total...19,154 19,218 33,257 38,774 26,562 
‘SEASON 1880-81, 

Aa, M J 26,096 22371 39,397 42,690 29,510 

Total.,.26,361 22,566 40,777 43,692 30,205 
‘Suason 1881-82. 

12,865 15,002 25219 46,055 37384 


17,832 
17877 


12,930 164,762 
12,955 167,797 


17,672 
18,117 


14,658 191,304 
14,738 196,497 


May 1 to 


EA 21,022 


19,391 176,943 


"Total 14.240 18,808 26.814 47,290 37,662 21,135 10.873 181,981 
Stason 1882-83. 

Apa, 29] feo 7.260 24,708 44,339 36,503 22,204 24.760 105,503 

Total... $$9§ 8,31$ 25,913 45,224 37,136 22,364 24,835 160,392 
SEASON 1883-84. 

Hd ae} 2,636 14,781 27,630 $6,668 36,080 21,003 19,543 167,631 
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AN ENGLISH JOURNALIST IN 
JAPAN. 
ROUES 
The following is one of a series of letters, 
which recently appeared in the Daily News, 
from the pen of Mr. H. W. Lucey, one of the 
editors of that journal, who has been making a 
tour round the world :— 





Yokohama, Nov. 1. 
As we steamed into the bay of Yeddo, Yoko- 
hama was dimly discernible under lowering skies 
and through the mist of incessant rain. In cross- 
ing the Pacific we had been cheered by the sight 
of many sunsets of ever varied beauty. However 
dull or wet the day might be, the sunset was rarely 
missing. Now the sun seemed to have set for 
ever. Tt had, we learned on landing, been rain- 
ing for a fortnight; which was a little hard on 
Yokohama, since it had its rains in June and July, 
and this was its season for fair weather, One of 
our fellow-passengers was from Glasgow, and as 
we stood in the Custom-house, sheltering from the 
pitiless rain and wondering how far we should be 
successful in making a dash into a jinricki-sha 
without getting wet through, he was visibl 
affected. '* It is just like Glasgow,” he murmured, 
thinking of the many months that had separated 
him from home and friends, fog and rain. But the 
rain was the only thing home-like in the scene. As 
the Coptic steamed up to the buoy we caught some 
indefinite glimpses of Yokohama with the Green 
Bluff which Europeans have wisely marked for 
their own, and where they live in pretty bungalows 
set in cool gardens flanked by tennis lawns. Even 
through the rain the bay was a fine sight. All the 
navies of the world might ride at anchor here safe 
from the winds that mock at the name of the 
Pacific. Half a dozen men-of-war were already 
anchored, notably a Russian ironcald, one of the 
most beautiful things afloat. England was repre- 
sented by a single ship, two having been ordered 





| off to Hongkong in view of possibilities that might 


be created by the trouble still agitating France and 
China. There were ships of larger or smaller 
tonnage from American and British ports, A 
Mitsu Bishi steamer came puffing in our wake, 
arriving from one of the southern Japanese ports 
and going north at daybreak. One smart steamer 
moored to the buoy must have been an object of 
special interest to the Mitsu Bishi people. She is 
the first comer of a splendid fleet of sixteen 
steamers now building on the Clyde, and intended 
to run in competition with the Mitsu Bishi line. By 
October in next year this fine fleet of steamers will 
be coasting round Japan. 





Long before the Coptic was made fast to the buoy 
the bay was alive with sampans, the heavy-looking 
native boat, with the crews clamorous for fares. 
The boatmen, standing in the stern vigorously 
working the colossal oar that sculls the sampan, 
were dressed fora wet day. It is not many years 
since the Japanese native costume amongst the 
lower orders was limited to a hand’s-breadth of 
cloth tied about the loins. The new order of Japa- 
mpregnated with Western ideas, sternly sets 
its face against this habitude. The upper classes, 
laying aside the graceful Eastern robes which their 
fathers wore, have attired themselves in European 
dress, which they wear without grace. ‘There 
seems no reason why, given a capable tailo 
Japanese gentleman’ should not look well in 
broadcloth. As a matter of fact he never doe: 
From the Mikado down to the merchant or trades- 
man, a Japanese who wears European dress seems 
to have bought his suit at a ready-made clothing 
establishment. Happily the ladies, with instincti 
good taste, more generally retain the native 
costume, with its graceful lines and soft colours. 
When they lay it aside for European clothes they 
lose all their natural taste in colours, and come out 
with painful contrasts. The lower classes, com- 
pelled by Imperial edict to go about clothed, keep 
to the native dress, and so obtain a vast advantage 
over their superiors in station. In fine weather this 
dress is with the men exceeding scanty, consisting 
of a blouse and blue cotton drawers, tightly fitting 
and extending halfway down the thigh. On a day 
like this they put on wonderful straw cloaks, 
reaching to the knee, whilst their heads are 
thatched with wide straw hats of saucer shape. 
"Thus arrayed with bare brown legs, and brawny 
arms wielding the gigantic oar, they looked 
like a regiment of Man-Fridays expectant of 
Robinson Crusoes’ arrival in the Coptic, and eager 
to welcome him back to island lile. Presently, 
when the rain ceased, the cloaks were dropped 
off, straw hats pitched aside, and they stood 
there some forty or fifty of the stalwartest men in 
either hemisphere. They do not run much to 
height, but their limbs are magnificent and their 
































energy tireless. All ages were represented in the 
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sampans, from boys of eight or ten with tremen- 
dous biceps and stout calves, to men so old and 
wrinkled that they would seem past the time at 
which these heavy oars could be usefully wielded. 
One old gentleman, a priceless subject for a pain- 
ter skulled in with the first of the fleet with a bright 
blue cotton handkerchief tied round his wrinkled 
face, a straw cloak on his shoulders, and ap- 
parently nothing else. The object of ‘attack was 
the coclies who might be going ashore, and the 
victory was to the boatman who got his sampan 
nearest to the ship’s side, and so secured the 
chance of the first coolie disembarking, There 
being no provision for holding on to the steamer, 
the only way of keeping in place among the heav- 
ing mass of. sampans was to keep sculling. Old 
Blue Cotton Handkerchief, after racing across the 
bay, stood in the stern of his sampan with brawny 
muscle, corded legs set wide apart, sculling for his 
life; whilst in the bows, thrown out in skirmishing, 
order, was his grandson, perhaps his great grand- 
son, fishing for coolies with a boathook. I was on 
the steamer for nearly two hours after she was 
attached to the buoy, diine which time the crowd 
of sampans were struggling and heaving on the 
port side, amid an incessant din of voices. When- 
ever I looked over the side there was the blue 
cotton handkerchief bound about a wrinkled face 
that seemed to be carved deep out of mahogany, 
the old man, with lips firmly set and eyes anxiously 
fixed on the throng of coolies, sculling as if he had 
just taken the oar in hand, and it was feather 
weight. 

The coolies had an uncommonly lively time of 
it. I could not make out upon what plan selection 
was made, whether the coolie chose the sampan 
or the sampan-man the coolie. All that was to be 
seen at brief intervals over the bulwarks was a 
coolie bundling into a sampan, where half-a-dozen 
brawny arms seized him, and amid a fearsome 
clamour handed him about till he was finally de- 
posited in a boat and was presently rowed away. 
One who had evidently got himself up with great 
care, probably having a circle of visiting acquain- 
tance in Yokohama, had undergone this process 
of selection, and was sitting, pale and heated, 
smoothing out his umbrella, wiping his spectacles, 
and shaking his clothes into shape. He had had a 
bad time of it, but it was over now, and he would 
soon be on dry land. Suddenly the clamour rc- 
commenced. He was scized upon, and hustled, 
spectacles, umbrella, and all, into a sampan three 
boats off, where five of his compatriots where 
already seated. From this and one or two other 
incidents, I surmised that the sampan men ar- 
ranged among themselves to take parties of coolies 
who were going together to various parts of the 
town, and that they were sorting them out as if 
they were a consignment of apples. 

We had two Japanese passengers in the salcon, 
young fellows who had been travelling and study- 
ing in Europe and the States. They had all the 
amiability and gentleness of the Japanese, modest, 
retiring, and almost pathetically polite. In rough 
weather they were alyays being blown about the 
decks, pulled short up by running against portions 
of the rigging and, in various ways being made 
light of. Coming on deck shortly after we were 

hored, I beheld a strange transformation scene. 
The elder of the Japanese was leaning in casy, dig- 
nified attitude against the gangway. The younger 
one was standing talking to him bare-headed, 
nd before him in a semi-circle at respectíul dis- 
nce stood an extraordinary group of Japanese. 
They were five in number. Each man had a 
large paper umbrella, stuck. under one arm, and a 
hat of straw under the other. Three wore straw 
cloaks: one had a musty brown cloak; and the 
fifth, the beau of the party, wore a pair of top-boots 
and'a gorgeous green blanket. I noticed—and. 
the accuracy of the observation has been abun- 
dantly confirmed in various parts of Japan—that 
when a native draws on a pair of iop-boots he 
thinks he has done all that can be fairly required 
of him in the way of dressing. But the law is 
stern, and as the day was wet the green blanket 
had been superadded. Nevertheless, as he moved 
about and bowed, unexpected glimpses were caught 
above the top-boots of sun-tanned flesh. Whenever 
the elder Japanese spoke, all the five men bowed 
down to the ground. If, without speaking, his 
lance wandered in any particular direction, the 
individual so honoured bowed and smiled, “and 
chortled in his joy." After this scene the secret 
about the elder Japanese could no longer be 
kept. He was a prince in disguise. Young as 
he was, he had been a Daimio at the time of 
the revolution, and had been endowed with 
vast wealth and almost boundless power. He 
had never stirred abroad without an escort of two- 
sworded men. When the revolution came the 
Daimios accepted the situation with praiseworthy 
philosophy. They abandoned their rank and 
state, took Government. bonds in part payment of 
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the value of their lands, and this young Prince, 
like some others, contentedly went forth to see the 
wonders of the Western world. The five men were 
some of his old retainers, probably two-sworded 
men, who, hearing of his arrival, had come to do 
him homage. 

The Custom House at Yokohama is based enti- 
rely upon European models, except in the matter 
of roughness or incivility. One of my trunks, the 
least battered after running the gauntlet of the 
American baggage service, they asked to have 
opened. But the whole thing was over in a few 
minutes, and we were at liberty. Jinricki-sha men 
were patiently waiting, not pestering passengers 
with demand for preference, but standing quietly 
in a row, dumbly hoping they might obtain it. The 








jinricki-sha is perhaps the most prominent and 
certainly not the least useful institution of Japan. 
Itislike an enlarged perambulator placed upon 


two light wheels; there is a hood, movable back- 
wards or forwards at pleasure, and on a day such 
as that on which we landed the fare is covered in 
from the rain with a curtain of oil-paper let down 
in front. For steed you have a little Jap, all bone, 
muscle, and good temper, who trots along with 
you at about six miles an hour, and can, if you will 
hire him, take you forty or fifty miles in the day, 
coming up smiling in the morning for another 
journey. The fare inside the bridges of Yokohama, 
practically the length and breadth of the city, is 
equal to a trifle under fivepence. Vou can hire a 
jinricki-sha by the hour for 74d. The mode of 
locomotion is pleasant and convenient, and with 
lingering reminiscence of the London cabby and 
the United States hackman it is a positive pleasure 
to have for companion a jinricki-sha man. He 
takes his poor pittance with a smile and a bow, and 
cheerfully trots off without thought or contingency 
of a supplementary copper. He is as merry as a 
child, and when two or three run together they 
laugh and talk like schoolboys. In common with 
their nation they have a keen sense of the 
humourous or the ridiculous, and, to judge from 
the frequency of their laughter, they are constantly 
finding it. Rohinson Crusoe, in saucer hat and 
short straw cloak dripping over bare legs, took me 
to the hotel, and all the way I could hear him, amid 
the gusts of wind and the patter of the rain, 
chatting and laughing with his companions. On 
a day like this there was nothing to be done but 
shopping, and after delivering a few letters of 
introduction we went out to the silk stores. This 
time my jinricki-sha man was a butterfly being, 
with a bright blue cotton handkerchief wound 
about his head and a yellow oil-paper waterproof 
which glistened transparent in the pouring rain. 
The five retainers of the deposed prince wore 
white stockings, with the big toe in a place all to 
itself for convenience of tying the straw sandal. 
The people walking about the streets with paper 
umbrellas, and paper or straw cloaks, wore wooden 
pattens, standing fully three inches off the ground. 
‘To Western ideas it would have seemed better if 
there had been less clog and more trouser. But it 
was very wet, and there was no use in spoiling any 
clothing that might possibly be dispensed with. 
The jinricki-sha men wore nothing on their feet 
but straw sandals, with which they gaily splashed 
through the mud, the water running down their 
bare legs in never-ceasing streams. 

The next morning Yokohama underwent a 
glorious transformation. The clouds had rained 
themselves out, and the sun, like the Mikado break- 
ing the bonds in which he had long been held by 
the Shoguns, had a complete restoration. We 
rose early, got into jinricki-shas, and gaily bowled 
along for a trip round the Bluff. As we crossed 
the bridge over the canal a few paces to the right 
there was Fuji, with snowcap on, lifted far up into 
the blue sky. ‘This famous mountain of Japan is 
seventy miles distant from Yokohama, but it 
seemed close enough to invite us to a run there and 
back before breakfast. Before mounting the steep 
to the Bluff we passed down a street wholly 
occupied by the Japanese. Yokohama is a foreign 
settlement. It was a fishing-village when, in 
1850, it was selected as the site of one of the treaty 

Foreigners, among whom English pre- 
nate, have built its principal streets, its hotel, 
its shops, its banks, and its club-house. Walking 
along the Bund, there is nothing except stray 
Japanese or a group of ishaw men to contest 
the assumption that this is an English colonial 
street, But for the same striking feature in the 
scenery, Main-street might pass for a British 
thoroughfare. But cross the bridge, follow this 























street that skirts the canal, and you are in a 
new world. ‘The street swarms with its residents 
in a manner peculiar to Eastern life. In an 
English strect, there are to be scen the people who 
may chance to be passing, whilst glimpses are 
caught through windows of others in the shops and | 
houses. In Japan the people in the houses are as 





much on view as those actually in the street. The 
first duty of a Japanese householder or his deputy 
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on rising in the morning is to take down the front 
of his house. It is literally slided away and the 
interior left in full view with whatever domestic 
operations may be going forward at the moment 
or through the day. This peculiarity of house 
architecture is not confined merely to the front. 
"he inner rooms are made up on the same 
principle. There is a groove in the floor 
along which a panel slides. When night comes 
and bedrooms are required the panel is slided 
along, and there is the room. In the morning 
when it is time to get up, and sometimes, as 
travellers in the interior find to their embarrass- 
ment, befere it is time to get up—the panels are 
slided back, and what was a bedroom is an un- 
enclosed space. ‘These panels (called shoji) are 
made of lattice-work of wood, the open spaces 
being covered with paper tightly stretched. This 
is the only wall of the inner rooms, the outer 
wall, front and back, being composed of sliding 
shutters all wood. The shutters were drawn 
back, the bedroom walls had disappeared, and 
all the houses were open as we drove through 
in the fresh early morning. All the men and 
women were at work, and all the cl ing 
babies, In this street, as in all other Japanese 
thoroughfares, the number of children is astound- 
ing. Salt Lake City is childless as compared with 
any Japanese quarter, whether in town or country. 
‘The stranger is startled by the first impression that 
all the girls are born double-headed. To see a 
girl from three years old up to twelve is to make 
the discovery of a second and smaller head 
apparently growing on her right or left shoulder. 
On closer inspection this turns out to be a baby, 
which she is carrying strapped to her back, no 
portion of it visible except its head and face. I 
could not learn at what age a girl is held to be 
capable of carrying a baby, but 1 have seen scores 
whose age did not exceed four staggering along 
under the weight of an infant brother or sister 
bound to its back. This is the national form of 
carrying what in England are known as infants in 
arms. The Japanese equivalent to the phrase 
would naturally be infants on back. I do not 
know how it is for the infant, but it is evidently a 
very convenient way for the bearer. Women 
carrying children can and do go about their daily 
work is if they had no incumbrance, whilst the 
children play about the streets just as if the baby 
on their back were a wart or other insignificant 
naturalexcrescence. I never saw in Japan a baby 
held in. other fashion, with the single exception of 
a man in Oyama who dandled one in his arms, 
and he, I subsequently ascertained, was a man of 
weak intellect. 

Amongst the most striking of the costumes in 
the moving scene was that of men in blouses, with 
a sort of white brick dado below the belt and be- 











tween the shoulders a circle, also of white, marked | 


with cabalistic signs. From a back view they 
looked like movable targets for archery practice. 
Bat they were merely labourers in particular trades 








or engaged by firms, whose badge they wore. There | 


was among the population a larger proportion of 
trouser than obtains among jinricki-sha men; but 
this article of dress, considered indispensable in 
some countries, is held in but light esteem in 
Japan. Where it is worn there is an evident 
desire to make as little of it as possible. It is cut 
off short with surprising determination, and where 
worn down to the ankle a compromise is effected 
by having the cloth made almost skin-tight. When 
the waiters at the Grand Hotel brought me my 
first meal, I thought I was about to be entertained 
with a saltatory performance. They wore black 
serge tights of the cut familiar in the stage costume 
of male members of the Vokes family. I should 
not have been at all surprised if one had incon- 
tinently passed his leg over the head of the other. 
But they had only brought in tiflin, and left the 
room in the usuai fashion after placing it on the 
table. Many of the women had added to their 
natural charms by blacking their teeth. ‘This is 
the sign of the married state and has a particularly 
hideous effect. Iam told it is now going out ot 
fashion. The younger girls when dressed for the 
day touch the front of their under lip with a brush 
dipped in vermilion. Our jinricki-sha men made 
their way through the throng without running over 
any children, a feat accomplished only by dint of 
ncessant shouting. We walked up ihe hill and 
finally came out on the rececourse, on the way 
obtaining a bird's-eye view of Yokohama. Coming 
back one of the jinricki-sha men politely invited 
us to visit a “garden shop.” Not desiring to buy 
anything we were reluctant to enter, but yielded to 
pressure, and were received by the nursery gardener 
With profound courtesy, not abated by one jot 
when we left without a chrysanthemum pot or a 
flowering shrub under each arm. Yet the tempta- 
to buy was very great. There were wonderful 
nthemums, familiar as home friends in colour 


























and shape, but in size and variety exceeding our 
choicest growths. Besides these, the chief growth 


of the garden, there were a variety of clever and 
artistic arrangements of ferns and grasses in china 
pots and dishes of diverse shape, with pieces of 
rock or tiny stumps of trees standing in cool water, 
and presenting within the space of a few hands’ 
breadth a charming bit of sylvan scenery. We 
skirted the Bluff, looked down on the harbour, its 
quiet waters glistening in the morning sunlight, 
and reached the level road by a steep hill, in which 
was a Joss House. Looking in we saw kneeling 
before a tinselled altar two men, one reciting 
prayer in a monotonous voice, and the other beat- 
ing a drum, whose tireless tum-tum-tum, tum-tum- 
tum, we could hear half-way down the hill. 
Returning through the narrow street by the 
canal, the busy scene had grown in colour and 
motion with the advancing day. The houses were 
full of people, and yet the street was thronged. 
The domestic arrangments in a Japanese shop 
trench closely upon those of trade. ` The family sit 
in a group on the floor, the men, and not unfre- 
quently the women, smoking. A small square 
box, containing burning charcoal and a receptacle 
for tobacco ash, is an indispensable article of fur- 
niture in every sitting room, whether it be shop or 
kitchen. The pipe, made of metal, has a bowl 
aboutas broad and deep as the nail of the little 
finger. It holds sufficient tobacco to afford the 
gratification of three whiffs. ‘These taken, the 
ashes are knocked out, and the pipe laid down 
with as much satisfaction as if the owner had had 
an honest smoke of an hour's duration. Out of 
doors the Japanese carries his pipe in a leathern 
case, which, together with his tobacco pouch, is 
fastened at his girdle. Many, even among the 
poorer classes, have at the end of the cord on 
which pipe and pouch are slung, a piece of carved 
ivory or bone. ‘The tobacco smoked by the Japa- 
nese is home-grown, and to the British taste 
flavourless save for a soupçon of chopped hay. 
Tiny whiffs of smoke were going up from many of 
the groups squatted on the shop floors waiting for 
custom. Here was a woman washing vegetables 
in water drawn from the street well, with barrel top 
and pulley and rope overhead to haul up the 
bucket. Next door wasa cooper's shop with an 
attractive store of the: buckets and dippers which 
abound in Japanese households. Further on was 
a man mending tins. On the opposite side of the 
road a woman was spreading out rice to dry on 
mats. Her neighbour, equally industrious, was 
carefully stretching on a board the blouse she had 
been washing for her husband. Here was a 
butcher’s shop with chrysanthemums bloomin, 
among the shoulders of mutton and ribs of beef 
Many of the joints had attached to them long strips 
of paper, on which Japanese characters were 
traced in a bold hand." They probably stated the 
price and recommended the quality of the meat. 
But to the new comer there was a strange incon- 
gruity between this learned-looking caligraphy and 
E plave cf envitan chope: ‘The tailors’ in the shop 
next door seemed familiar enough as they sat 
cross-legged on the floor busily stitching. Of 
course the sixteen-shilling trowser is unknown in 
Japan; but the Japanese when fully dressed wears 
a surprising number of garments, the making of 
which keeps the tailors busy. Another thing that 
had a homelook was the fruit shops, which, as in 
pany parts of London, were open to the street. But 
in the fruit shops as in all the others the floor 
is raised only a few inches from the pavement, 
which gives the general idea that the people 
are sitting in the street itself. There was a 
grocer’s shop with father, mother, and three 
children squatted round the hibachi, each with 
a hand over the glowing charcoal, for though 








the sun was up the morning air was keen. The 
man pounding rice next door had no need 
of artificial means to keep him warm, mor 


had the man carrying water in two tubs slung 
on a bamboo pole and carried across his shoulder. 
This seems an uncomfortable way of getting along 
with portable property; butit is an ancient habit 
with the Japanese, and he makes light of it. If 
the weight be unusually heavy, he eases the burden 
on his shoulder by thrusting a smaller bamboo 
under the larger one, using it as a lever which rests 
on his other shoulder, the end being held in his 
hand. All kinds of things are carried in this wa: 
‘There passed us in the street what seemed like a 
bed of chrysanthemums, but was really a coolie 
carrying innumerable pots on two trays slung from 
bamboo in the manner described. There were 
several cake and sweet shops, whose contents were 
more curious than toothsome. But they had 
attractions for the countless double-headed children 
who stood around and with the larger head looked 
longingly at the bountiful stores, whilst the smaller 
one stared out into space, its owner not yet having 
reached the age when it could covet sweet-meats. 
Through this bright and bustling scene the jinricki- 
sha men ran to and fro, laughing and chattering 














as if it were rather fun than otherwise to be beasts 
of burden, 
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LATEST TELEGRAMS. 
E HS 
[Revrer “Srectan” ro “Japan Maik”) 


London, February 24th. 
AFFAIRS IN EGYPT. 
4,300 British troops have landed at Trinkitat, 
and are preparing to advance. The cavalry 
have reconnoitred, and found the enemy 10,000 


strong. 
London, February 25th. 





REPLY TO THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 

The House of Commons has voted the address 
in reply to the Queen's Speech from the Throne 
after a long debate. 


MUTINY OF EGYPTIAN FORI 





The Blacks at Suakim have mutinied, and will | | 


be sent to Cairo. Suakim is thus dangerously 
denuded of troops and but weakly garrisoned by 
Marines. 
London, February 29th, 6.10 p.m. 
Cotton, } higher; Mid. Upland, 54. 
prices firmer. Shirtings, prices firmer. 
Market dull and prices weak. 


Yarn, 
Silk, 








[Frox rue “HoncKone Day Press.” 


London, 13th February. 
VOTE OF CENSURE ON THE GOVERNMENT. 
The House of Lords last night, by 181 to 81 
votes, agreed to the motion of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, * that the disasters in the Soudan are 
due to the vacillating policy of the English 
Government.” 





London, 15th February. 
EGY 
The British Troops are expected to arrive at 
Suakim on the 19th February. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply to 
a question, said that he will ask for a vote for 
Egypt. 











CHESS. 
pee 
By J. Exson. 

From American Chess Nuts. 
age 
m 


m 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 








EXCHANGE. 


‘There has been a fair demand for Bank Bills 
since last mail, but transactions in Private Paper 
have been small. Rates at the close are weak. 


Sterling—Bank Bills on demand . 
Sterling—Bank 4 months? sight ` 
Sterling—Private 4 months’ sight. 
Sterling—Pri 
On Paris—Bank sight.. 
prema tty 
n Hongkong—Bank sig! 

On Hongkong Private 10 d. 
On Shanghai—Bank sight. 
On Shanghai— Private ro di P 

On New York— Bank Bills on demand 
On New York— Private 30 days’ sight... 
On San Francisco—Bank Bills on demand 
On San Francisco—Private 30 days’ sight, 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
B TAS 


FEBRUARY 23ND, 1884 


For Wezx Bror 





Observatory of Daigaku, Moto-Fujicho, Hong?, Tokiyo, Japan. 
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Heavy line represents barometer. 
Light continuous line— maximum and minimum thermometers. 
= represents velocity of wind. 
HIN …percentage of humidity. 
The barometer is reduced to the freezing point and to the level 
of the sea. 

* Rain in Inches. + Directionof Wind. + Weather. 

Maximum velocity of wind 16.8 miles per hour on Tuesday 
atn pm. 

The highest reading of the barometer for the week was 30.420 
inches on Thursday at 10 a.m., and the lowest was 29.853 inches 
on Sunday at 11 p.m. 

The highest temperature for the week was «4.1 on Thursday, 
and the lowest was 25.3 on Tuesday. The maximum and the 
minimum for the corresponding week of last year were 47.0 and 
28.0 respectively. 














The total amount of rain and snow was 1.046 inches, against 
1.640 inches (rain and snow) for the corresponding week of last 
year. 








MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE NEXT MAIL IS DUE 
From America ... per O. & O. Co. Saturday, March rst.* 
From Hongkong. per P. & O. Co. Saturday, March. 1st 


From Shanghai, 
Nagasaki, & t per M. B. Co. 
Kobe … 


From Europe, 
vid Hongkong. per M. M. Co. 


From America ... per P. M. Co. 


Thursday, March 7th. 





Thursday, March 7th.t 
Tuesday, March 12th.§ 
* Arabie left San Francisco on February roth. + Khiva left 


Nagasaki on February ath. + Menzaleh (with French mail) left 
Hongkong on February 28th. $ City of Peking left San Francisco 














on February arst. Zt A 
THE NEXT MAIL LEAVES 
For Europe, vià 
Hongkong ... per M. M. Co. Saturday, March 15th. 
For Hakodate ..perK. U. Co. — Saturday, March ist. 
For Kobe per M. B. Co. Sunday, March and. 
For Shanghai, 
Kobe, and per M. B. Co. Wednesday, March sth. 
Nagasaki... 


For Europe, vi 
Hongkong ..perP.&O.Co. Saturday, March Sth. 








The arrival and departure of mails by the Occidental and 
Oriental, the Pacific Mail, and the Peninsular and Oriental 
Companies, are approximate only. 








SUNDAY CHURCH SERVICES. 
Se D 
Christ Church : 11 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. 
Union Church : 11 am. and 8 p.m. 
Roman Catholic Church : 8 and 9.30 a.m. 
English Church, No. 12, Sakaicho, Shiba, Tokiyo: 
11 a.m. 








NOTES FROM YAPANESE PAPERS. 
PES 
The guests and. subscribersto the grand wrest- 
ling match tọ take place at Fukiage Park on the 
3rd inst. will be admitted by ticket only. 
thousand tickets have been issued. 





Two 


Mr. Matsumoto, of the Naval Department, has 
resigned, in order to accompany Prince Sankai-no- 
Miya to Europe. 

It is reported that Mr. Takei, Chief of the 
Forestry Bureau, will not go as Commissioner to 
the International Forestry Exhibition in London, as 
the Japanese Consul has been detailed for that duty. 

The command of the Kiyododan Artillery will in 
future he held by a Licutenant-Colonel (Shosa) 
instead of a Captain, as it has been made into a 
battalion. 





The Nippon Bank gave a banquet to the high 
dignitaries of State on the 28th of last month. 

There are no less than one thousand Japanese 
women in Shanghai, while the men number hardly 
two hundred. 

The Rikkan Seito Shimbum, an organ of the 
Liberal has been suspended by order of the 
Government. 


The Court of Compromise (Kankai Saibansho) 
has hitherto been little else than a petty bill-collect- 
ing office. Now that the Stamp Regulations have 
been issued, each case of compromise requiring a 





|| 20 sen stamp, the plaintiffs in cases involving small 


sums only, such as petty money lenders, have 
decided to refuse lending small sums in future, as 
the expenses of the cases would more than take up 
the amounts claimed. The immediate result of all 
this is that poor people are no longer able to obtain 
small pecuniary advances, and are sadly incon- 
venienced in consequence. 

In accordance with the instructions of the 
Minister of Education, that children under six 
years of age are to be sent to Kindergarten 
(Yochi-yen), an establishment of this kind has been 
inaugurated in the prefecture of Shidzuoka. 

‘There are, at present, fourteen Koreans in the 
Military College. They are very industrious and 
make rapid progress in their studies, a remarkable 
fact, when one remembers that they are not per- 
fectly acquainted with the Japanese language. 
One of these students is a Korean noble of high 
rank. The nobility in Korea usually lead a life of 
luxury and are rather effeminate, but this young 
noble is an exception to the rule, and much is 
expected of him after his return to Korea. 

Although many prominent firms have of late failed 
at Shimonoseki, the Shurui Kiyoshiu Kwaisha—a 
company formed by brewers on the joint-stock 
system—paid last year a dividend of over 30 per 
cent. The tobacconists and ship-chandlers are 
taking steps to form similar companies with an eye 
to future successful trade.—Choya Shimbun. 

* * * 

A rumour is current to the effect that the Cabinet, 
a few days ago, finally decided to sanction foreign 
residence in the interior at an early date. It is 
also reported that serious difliculties have arisen 
between China and Japan, and that Mr. Soyeshima 
will be sent to China as Envoy Extraordinary, 
accompanied by a vice-minister. 

Eight Koreans, said to be traders, arrived at. 
Ashiya, Toka-gori, Fukuoka Prefecture, having 
been driven thither by stress of weather from their 
native province Chôl-la-do. ‘Their junk was loaded 
with rice, beans, and other cereals. They left 
Chôl-la-do on the 12th of last December (lunar 
calender), en route for Pusan, but met with stormy 
weather and adverse winds on the second day out, 
being finally driven to Yudamaura, Toyoura-gori, 
Yamaguchi Prefecture. On the oth of January 
the junk started on her home trip, but, meeting 
heavy weather again, drifted to Ashiya. At that 
place the Koreans engaged a Japanese pilot to 
navigate the junk, and bring her safely back to a 
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LATEST SHIPPING. 
D 
ARRIVALS. 

Niigata Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,097, Hubbard, 
23rd Febrüary,—Hakodate 20th and Ogino- 
hama, 22nd February, General.—Mitsu Bishi 

S.S. Co. 

Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 24th 
February,—Kobe 22nd February, General.— 
Sciriusha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
23th February, —Kobe 23rd Februry, Mails 
General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Amano, 25th 
February,—Handa 21st February, General.— 
Handasha. : 

Kengi Maru, Japanese steamer, 236, Masuda, 26th 
February,—Vokkaichi 24th February, Gene- 
ral.— Kowyekisha. 

Kanagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Eck- 
strand, 26th February, —Nagasaki 12th Febru- 
ary, Coals.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
26th February, — Handa 24th’ February, Gene- 
ral.—Hanyeisha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 26th February, — Yokkaichi 24th Febru- 
ary, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 
27th February, — Shimidzu, General. — Sei- 
riusha. 

Okame Maru, Japanese steamer, 148, Ichishima, 
27th February, —Handa, General.—Handa- 
sha. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, n914 G. W. 
Conner, 28th February, —Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Toyoshima, 
28th February, — Yokkaichi 26th February, 
General.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Yoritomo Maru, Japanese steamer, 612, B. E. Gall, 
28th February, —Kobe 26th February, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsui Bussan Kwaisha. R 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Robert R. Searle, 28th February, — Hongkong 
21st February, Mails and General.—P. M. 
S.S. Co. 

Seirio Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Tamura, 28th 
February,—Yokkaichi 26th February, Gene- 
ral.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Takasago Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,230, C. Young, 
29th February,—Hakodate 26th and Ogino- 
hama 28th February, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M. SS. Co. 

Gembu Maru, Japanese steamer, 670, Lampert, 
1st March,—Vokkaichi 28th February, Gene- 
ral.—Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 450, Arai, 1st 
March,—Vokkaichi 27th February, General. 
—Mitsu Bish M. S.S. Co. 














DEPARTURES. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamer, 230, Okuma, 23rd 
February;— Yokkaichi, General.—Kiyodo Ün- 
yu Kwaisha, 

Tamaura Mayu, Japanese steamer, 684, Dithlefsen, 
23rd February, — Hachinohe, General— 
Mitsu Bishi M; S.S. Co. 

Glenury, British barkentine, 2 








Thomson, 24th 





February,—Takao, Ballast.—J. E. Collyer & 
Co. 

Saikai Maru, Japanese steamer, 102, Nonaka, 25th 
February, — Toba, General. — Yamamoto 
Kwaisha. 





Totomi Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,254, James, 24th 
February,;—Kobe, Mails and  General— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

Horai Maru, Japanese steamer, 46o, Arai, 25th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi M. 

S.S. Co: 









British steamer, 1,196, W. S. Duncan, 25th 
February, —New York vid ports, General.— 
Adamson, Bell & Co. 

Niigata Mara, Japanese steamer, 1,096, Hubbard, 

3th February,—Kobe, General.— Mitsu Bishi 

M.S.S. Co. 

Shinagawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 784, Kil- 
gour, 25th February,— Kobe, Mails and Gene- 
r itsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Dsukai Maru, Japanese steamer, 97, Shimid. 
26th February, — Atami, General. — Tol 
Kaisan Kwaisha. 

Hiogo Maru, Japanese steamer, 896, R. N. Walker, 
26th February,—Hakodate vià Oginohama, 
General.—Mitsy Bishi M. S.S. Co. 
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Feronia, German steamer, 1,115, P. Paulsen, 26th 
February,— Hamburg via Hongkong, General. 
—Simon, Evers & Co. 

Kamschatka, Russian steamer, 702, Ingman, 26th 
February,—Kobe, General.—Walsh, Hall & 
Co. 





Mikuni Maru, Japanese steamer, 470, Taneda, 
26th February,—Kobe, General.—Seiriusha. 

Hermann, German bark, 444, M. Traulsen, 27th 
February,—Chefoo, Ballast—J. E. Collyer & 
Co. 


Orient, German bark, 460, W. G. Roder, 27th 
February,—Takao, Ballast.—]. E. Collyer & 
Co. 


Seisho Maru, Japanese steamer, 210, Isoda, 27th 
February, —Kobe, Gencral.—Scikisha. 

Ingeborg, British steamer, 436, O. M. Meldrum, 
27th February,—Kobe, Ballast.—Bernard & 
Wood. 

Kairio Maru, Japanese steamer, 370, Amano, 27th 
February,— Yokkaichi, General.— Handasha. 

Saiko Maru, Japanese steamer, 65, Minoura, 27th 
February,—Shimidzu, General,—Seisinsha. 

Taganoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 428, Matsu- 
moto, 27th February,—Yokkaichi, General.— 
Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 











Takachiho Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,407, C. Nye, 
2jth February,—Kobe, General.—Mitsu Bishi 
M.S.S. Co. 


Tokio Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,146, R. Swain, 
27th February,—Shanghai and ports, Mails 
and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Nisshin Kan (12), Captain T. Nomura, 28th Febru- 
ary—Fusan. d 

Kiyokawa Maru, Japanese steamer, 62, Emada, 29th 
February,—Shimidzu, General.—Seiriusha. 

Shima Maru, Japanese steamèr, 230, Toyoshima, 
29th February, —Kobe, Mails and General.— 
Kiyodo Unyu Kwaisha. 

City of Rio de Faneiro, American steamer, 3,548, 
Robert R. Searle, 1st March,—San Francisco, 
Mails and General.—P. M. S.S. Co. 

Onoura Maru, Japanese steamer, 104, Sugimoto, 
1st March,—Fukuda, General.—Hanyeisha. 

Volga, French steamer, 1,533, Benois, ist March, 
Hongkong, Mails and General —Messa- 
geries Maritimes Co. 








PASSENGERS. 
ARRIVED. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, from 
Hakodate vià Oginohama :—Mr. and Mrs. Bache- 
lor, Rev. Andrews, and Mr. Fujikawa Sinsuke in 
cabin; and 120 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer 
Kobe 41 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, from Kobe: 
—Messrs. Tsuda and Moroto in cabin; and 104 
Japanese in steerage. From Oginohama: 5 Japa- 
nese. From Hakodate: 81 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Xairio Maru, 
Handa !—34 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kengi Maru, from Yok- 
kaichii—i2 Japanese. > 

Per Japanese steamer Taganoura Maru, from 
Yokkaichi :—48 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Kiyokawa Maru, from 
Shimidzu :—37 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Okame 
Handa i—24 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from Shang- 
hai and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Walker, Mrs. 
Rush, child and servant, Lieut. R. Hunt, U.S.N. 
Paymaster J. A. Ring, U.S.N., Rev. M. L. Gor- 
dom, D.D. Messrs, C. Sale, Sage Kitagaló, 
Vasuda, Takagi, Naiki, Nakamura, Furkawa, 
Oku, Ikeda, Awoki, Ayanokoji, Yamaguchi, Ha- 
maoka, Morikami, and Kusakabe in cabin; and 
6 Europeans, 3 Chinese and 204 Japanese in 
stecrage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shima Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi:—55 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Yoritomo Maru, from 
Kobe:—20 Japanese. - 

Per American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
from. Hongko: JR Anglin in cal 
For San Franc 
well, and Mr. Fong Sue Long and servant in 
cabin; and 70 Chinese in steerage. For Honolulu: 
602 Chinese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi—56 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Takasago Maru, from 
Hakodate vit Oginchama:—Mr. and Mrs. Imai, 


Seisho Maru, from 





from 





Maru, from 








































and Mr. Noshiro in cabin; and 108 Japanese in 
steerage. 


gle 





Per Japanese steamer Gembu Maru, from Yok- 
kaichi i—24 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, from Yok- 
kaichii—29 Japanese. 





DEPARTED. 

Per Japanese steamer Shario Maru, for Hako- 
date ;—13 Japanese. 

Per Japanese steamer Tagamoura Maru, for 
Vokkaichiz—Messrs. K. Tsumagi, M. Toganai, 
and M. Kawamura in cabin; and 85 Japanese in 
steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Horai Maru, for Kobe :— 
45 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, for Kobe: 
—Messrs. S. Hayashi, K. Sakurai, and S. Shishido 
in cabin ; and 400 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Seirio Maru, for Yok- 
kaichi —6o Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Shinagawa Maru, for 
Kobe :-—100 Japanese in steerage. 

Per Japanese steamer Tokio Maru, for Shanghai 
and ports :—Mr. and Mrs. Blissett, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. S. Symes, Mr. and Mrs. Newton, Miss Krebs, 
Miss Murray, Major-General Fukushima, Rev. P. 
Fyson, Rev. W, Andrews, Captain Osaka, Messrs. 
Jas. Ellerton, K. Okakura, Mitsui, Nose, Hashi- 
moto, Matsuda, Kagawa, Niimiya, Hamaguchi, 
Sano, and Hirose in cabin. 

Per French steamer Volga, f. 
Messrs. Franz Wilh, Keichel, Wi 
and A. Nagamatsu in cabin. 











Hongkong :— 
am P. Brown, 





CARGOES. 

Per Japanese steamer Genkai Maru, from 
Shanghai and ports :— Treasure for San Francisco, 
$51,094.00. 

Per French steamer Volga, for Hongkong :— 
Silk, for France, 11 bales. 

Per British steamer City of Rio de Faneiro, for 
San Francisco:— 

















TEA. 

sax sew omir 
FRANCISCO. — YOR. CITIES} TOTAL- 

Hongkong Haai = = = 
Shanghai 12 E = 12 
Nagasaki. = 522 522 
Hiogo .. 1537 1901 
Yokohama 1452 315$ 
Total... 34M — $670 
Hongkong . er 
Shanghai = 96 
Yokohama .... 26 — 439 
Total 26 i 









The Japanese steamer Niigata Maru, Captain 
J. C. Hubbard, reports leaving Hakodate on the 
20th February, at 6 a.m. with fresh north-westerly 
winds and fine weather to Oginohama where ar- 
rived on the 21st, at 8 a.m.; left Oginohama on 
the 22nd, at 6 a.m. with fresh north-easterly winds 
and thick rainy weather to No-sima; thence to 
port fresh northerly winds and cloudy weather. 
Arrived at Yokohama on on the 23rd February, at 
liam, 

The Japanese steamer Hiogo Maru, Captain R. 
N. Walker, reports leaving Kobe on the 23rd Febru- 
ary, at 5.16 p.m. with fresh west wind throughout 
the whole passage. Arrived at Yokohama on the 
25th February, at 6 a.m. 

The American steamer City of Rio de Janeiro, 
Captain Robert R. Searle, reports leaving Hong- 
kong on the 21st February, at 5 p.m. with strong 
winds ani heavy head sea on the first four days; 
thence to port moderate weather. Arrived at 
Yokohama on the 28th February, at 10.30 a.m. 


SHIPPING IN YOKOHAMA. 


STEAMERS. 

Genkai Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,914, G. W. 
Conner, 28th February, —Shanghai and ports, 
Mails and General.—Mitsu Bishi M. S.S. Co. 

Godavery, French steamer, 1,049, Du Temple, 14th 
October,—Hongkong 7th October, Mails and 
General.— Messageries Maritimes Co. 

Meiji Maru, Japanese steamer, 1,010, Captain 
Allen, 14th December,—Lighthouse Inspec- 
tion, Stores.—Lighthouse Department. 

MEN-OF-WAR. 

Amaki Kan (6), Commander I. Miura—Yokosuka. 

Fuso Kan (12), Captain R. Inouye—Yokosuka. 

Kongo Kan (13), Captain R. Aiura—Yokosuka. 

Tsukushi Kan Captain M. Matsumura— Yokosuka, 
Original from 
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LATEST COMMERCIAL. 
Nes + 
IMPORTS. 

There has not been any feature of special interest 
in the Market since our last report, but from all 
accounts the native trade seems to be going on 
steadily, and unattended by any excitement. 

Corrox Yarx.—Dealers appear to have sa- 
tisfied their requirements during the carly part of 
the month, as the Market is now quiet; the 
demand has been limited to small transactions in 
English spinnings, with a fair demand for Bombas 

Grey Goops.—Small sales have been made of 
common make of both 8} and 9lbs. Shirtings, as 
well as 7 lbs. T.-Cloth, and some large sales of 
Bombay T.-Cloth. 

Fancies.—Turkey Reds have been sold to a 
fair extent at full rates. Velvets have become 
quieter. Victoria Lawns have been in good 
demand at rather better prices, and large sales of 
Mousseline de Laine are reported. 

COTTON YARNS. 











PER netr, 






Nos. 16 to 24, Common to Medium ...... $26.00 to 
Nos. 16 to 24, Good to Best ......... 29.00 to 30. 
Bombay, No. 20, Good to Best .. 26.00 to 

Nos. 28 to 32, Common to Medium 30:00 to 31 





5 
Nos. 28 to 32, Good to Best . 32.00 to 33.50 
Nos. 38 042. e 34:00 to 30.50 


COTTON PIECE GOODS. 














PRR rixcr. 
Grey Shirtings—841b, 384 to 39 inches... $1.70 to 2.15 
Gey Shirtings—olb, 384 to 45 inches... 1.85 to 2.30 
T. Cloth—71b, 24 yards, 32 inches .... 1.35 to 1,45 
Indigo Shirting—12 yards, 44 inches... 1.50 to 1.75 
Prints—Assorted, 24 yards, o inches... 1.10 to 2.40 
Cotton—Italians and Šatteens Black,32 rer van. 

inches nne =. 0.07 to 0.09 
Turkey Reds—2 to 241b, 24 yards, 30 — rin mscs. 

inches .. zs Jesse 120 tO LAS 
Turkey Reds—2} to 3lb, 24 yards, 30 

inches ...... Lesenss 1:50 tO 2.00 
Turkey Reds—315, 24 yards, 30 inches. 1.70 to 1.824 
Velvets—Black, 35 yards,22inches ...... 7.00 to 8.00 
Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42-3 inches... 0.65 to 0.70 
Taffachelas, 12 yards, 43 inches ........ 1.75 to 2.05 

WOOLLENS. 

Plain Orleans, 40-42 yards, 32 inches ... $3.50 to 5.25 
Figured Orleans, 20-31 yards, 31 inches. 3.25 to 4.00 
Italian Cloth, 30 yards, 32 inches ...... 0.18 to 0.28 
Mousseline de Laine—Crape, 24 yards, 

31 inches … 5 Less 044 00:15 
Mousseline deLaine—Itajime, 24 yards, 

31 inches Lesser OUR) to 0.25 
Mousseline de Laine—Vuzen, 24 yards, 

31 inches . se 030 to 0.384 
Cloths— Pilots, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.30 to 0.40 
Cloths— Presidents, 54 @ 56 inches. 0.40 to 






















Cloths— Union, 54 @ 56 inches 0.30 to 0.35 
Blankets— Scarlet and Green, 6 

per ib " 0.35 to 0.40 
IRON. 

rer rice. 

Flat Bars, 4 inch. $2.50 to 2.85 

Flat Bars, $ inch 2.80 to 2.90 

Round and square up to inch 2:80 to 2.90 

Nailrod, assorted. 2.35 to 2.00 

Nailrod, small size 285 to 3.15 





KEROSENE. 
Business in Oil still remains at a standstill. 


Holders are firm at quotations, but dealers are 
unable to clear their previous purchases, and the 
Market must therefore be looked upon as weaker. 
Deliveries have been 13,000 cases. 





vancase. 
Devoe $1.80 
Comet 1:77 
Stella 1.72 





SUGAR. 


Prices remain unchanged, except for Brown 
Formosa, which has been done at a reduction on 
the rate quoted in last report, a parcel of 2,000 
bags having changed hands yesterday at $3.73. 
"Trade generally is dull, and White sorts in small 
request. Stocks of Formosas are accumulating, 


arrivals of new crop far exceeding sales. 
PER mcur 
$8.00 





White, No. 1.. 





White, Ni 6.75 
White, No. 3 0 
White, No. 4 
White; No. 5 





Brown Formosa 


3:70 to 3.75 


EXPORTS. 


RAW SILK, 

Our last was issued on the 21st instant, since 
which date we have seen more business in this 
Market, resulting in a list of Settlements giving a 
total of 250 piculs for the seven days. The ap- 
proach of the American mail has apparently sti- 
mulated enquiries for Filatures and Kakeda sorts, 
nearly all the trade running on these kinds, 


Digitized by Goc gle 





Telegraphic news is not particularly favorable 
at the moment, especially from European Markets ; 
and it would seem that the threatened scarcity of 
prime qualities here during the next few months is 
the chief reason why prices are so well maintained. 
‘The native manufacturers are still in the Market to 
some extent, but on the whole things may be called 
easier, without much actual change in prices. 
Sellers have shown themselves more willing to meet 
buyers, and the result has been a fairly current 
business for the time of year. 

The P. & O. steamer Kashgar on the 23rd instant 
took 60 bales only : of these 55 bales were destined 
for France and 5 bales for England. This vessel 














.| brings the total Export up to 27,153 bales, against | € 


21,071 bales to same date last y 
bales in 1882. 

Hanks.—. n a week has passed with but very 
few transactions in this description. Settlements 
are given as 40 piculs only : embracing Shinshu at 
$482}, Joshu $480, and Hachoji $465. Holders, 
without actually offering their Stocks freely, are 
decidedly more easy to deal with, and doubtless in 
some cases would concede a turn in price. 

Filatures.—Something has been done in these, 
and purchases have been made in sizes suitable for 
the United States Markets as well as in finer kinds. 
Among the sales we notice Shinshu $625, $615, 
$605, according to quality. Oshu Yamagata, $610 ; 
Mino, $610; Hida, 3600; Koshu Best, $61 "e- 
chigo, $5705 Nihonmatsu, $645. 

Re-reels.—No transactions reported. High class 
Re-reels are not. plentiful at the moment, and de- 
mand for Medium grades has apparently gone off. 

Kakeda.—These have again met with a fair en- 
quiry, especially for ** Medium to Good Medium." 
"The demand for the better kinds holds off in spite 
of the fact that dealers are more disposed to be 
current. Business has been done in sorts costing 
$580, 560, $550, 8540. 

At closing, demand has come with a rush, and 
dealers are holding their goods off the Market for 
extreme rates. 

Oshu and Coarse Kinds.—With the exception of 
a few bales Hamatsuki, nothing has been settled 
for Export. ‘The internal trade take a small quan- 
tity, and small supplies come to hand at intervals. 





r, and 13,737 


















QUOTATIONS. 












































Hanks—No. 1) Nominal 
Hanks—No. 2 (Shinshu). … $520 to 530 
Hanks—No. 2 (Joshu).. 510 lo 520 
Hanks No. a} (Shinshu) « $00 to 510 
Hanks—No. 24 (Josh) 480 to 490 
Hanks—No. 3 —. 165 to 475. 
Hanks—No. 3} 450 to 4 
Filatures—Extra. `... d 635 to 645 
Filatures—No. 1, 10/13 deniers, 630 to 630 
Filatures—No. 1, 14/16 deniers 620 to 630 
Filatures—No. 1}, 14/17 deniers* 610 to 620 
Filatures—No. 2, 10/15 deniers . 605 to 615 
Filatures—No. 2, 14 18 de 595 lo 605 
Filatures—No. 3, 14/20 deniers - 65 to 573 
Re-recls— No. 1, 14 16 deniers Nominal 
Re-ree! 590 to 600 
Re-reel: D 570 to 580 
Re-recls—No. 3, 14/20 deniers 350 lo 360 
Kakedas—Extra. 620 
Kakedas—No. 1. | 600 to 610 
Kakedas— No. 2. Nom. 570 to 580 
Kakedas—Ni S "Nom: 340 to 350 
Oshiu Sendai—No. 2} à 500 to 505 
Hamatsuki—No. 1, 2 480 to 490 
Hamatsuki—No. 3, 4 - 430 lo 450 
Sodai-No. 2 >... “Nom. 430 to 430 





Export Tables Raw Silk to 28th Feb., 1884 :— 
Season 1883-84. 1883-83. 1881-82. 














Bur. ^ Baes, Baes. 
France and Italy + 16,740 10,966 6,996 
America . 7:1714 6,944 4,032 
England . 2,630 3101 2,709 

Total 27133 21071 3373 





WASTE SILK. 

Business in this department has apparently 
taken a fresh departure, sales for the week being 
returned as 550 piculs. The most noticeable 
feature has been the transfer into foreigners’ hands 
of nearly the whole stock of A/awata. 


Noshi and Kibiso, purchases being restricted by 
the paucity of the Stocks on offer. Considerable 
purchases are reported to have been made by 
natives from foreigners in Xïbiso, but it is under- 
stood that these were at once transferred to other 
foreign godowns without the goods re-entering the 
native town. The figures of Settlements and 
Stocks are therefore not disturbed by these trans- 
actions. Arrivals from the interior have not been 
more than 130 piculs, and Stocks are accordingly 
reduced to a lower point than for many months 
past. 

The English mail of 23rd instant carried 131 
bales; outside steamers have taken something, 
and the total Export now stands at 20,144 piculs, 
against 18,063 piculs last year, and 16,266 piculs 
to the end of February, 1882. 


UNIVE 


Beyond | P 
this there has been a good current demand for | P 


Pierced Cocoons. —Nothing to report beyond the 
stereotyped phras “No Stock.” It would seem 
that this class may be left out of all calculations 
for the rest of the season. 

, Noshi-ito.—Settlements for the week reach 130 
piculs at full rates, and Stocks are further reduced. 
In Filatures but little has been done beyond a few 
Shinshu at about $135. For the parcel Utsuno- 
miya mentioned in our last $152} has been offered 
and refused. In Foshu, “ Best” are held strongly 
at $115 per picul, perhaps $112}, while “ Fair to 
Good "assorted is in request at from $88 to $90. 
The trade done has been chiefly in Foshu with a 
sprinkling of Common at $77}, and Kawamuki at 





$55- 
Kibiso.—Purchases in this class are fully 250 
piculs, and some kinds show a marked rise on 
quotations ruling a month ago. Reported sales 
comprise all grades from Tokosha Filature at $124 
down to Common Foshu Neri at $6}. The best 
qualities both of Filature and Hank curlies are 
now very scarce indeed. Among the Settlements 
we observe Sendai, $87; Zaguri, $108; Sandan- 
shu, $60; Foshu, $35 ; Hachoji, $34 to $27}; Neri, 
$144 to $7. These prices are all for the rough 
Stock, while those given in our list of quotations 
below are for “ picked and cleaned.” 

Maswata.—After a long period of stagnation we 
have to record an extensive purchase, one large 
buyer practically clearing the Market at prices 
ranging from $164 to $175 according to quality. 
Sales are about 140 piculs and arrivals have been 
very light. 












































QUOTATIONS, 
Pierced Cocoons—Medium to Fai None. 

Noshi-ito—Filature, Best... 160 

ito—Filature, Good ... 140 

ito—Filature, Medium 130 
—Oshiu, Good to Bes 140 to 150 

»—Shinshu, Best........ 110 

s 100 

io—Shinshu, Medium... 90 
jon, Best... 110 to 115 
—Joshu, Good 90 to 95 
oshu, Ordinary 85 to 57} 

lature, Best selected 125 
Kibiso—Filature, Seconds ... 115 to 120 

ibiso—Oshu, Good... 95 

biso—Shinshu, Best... 85 
biso—Shinshu, Seconds : 65 to 7o 
iso— Joshu, Fair to Common .. 50 to 35, 
biso—Hachoji, Medium to Low.. 25 to 20 
Kibiso—Neri, to Common . 18 to 12 
Mawata—Good to Best Nom. 170 to 180 


Export Table Waste Silk to 28th Feb., 1884:— 














Srasox 1883-1884. 1882-1883. — 1881-1882, 
Picus © "Picus Picuis, 

Waste Silk... 17,949 — 14050 — 1337 

Pierced Cocoons 2095, — $3 3,129 
20,144 18,063 16,266 


Exchange has been slightly on the rise durin, 
the greater part of the week, closing a trifle 
under the highest point. We quote London 4 
m/s. Credits, 3/84; Documents, 3/8}; New York, 
30 d/s., 893; 60 d/s., go}; Paris 6 m/s., fcs. 4.72. 
Kinsatsu have steadied somewhat at about 115 to 
116 per $100. 


Estimated Silk Stock 28th Feb., 1884 :— 


Raw. meuus. Waste. 
Hanks ..... s 1,300 | Pierced Cocoons 
Filature & Re-reels. Goo | Noshi-ito 
Kakeda . .. 400 | Kibiso 

Sendai& Hamatsuki 350 | Mawata 

















Taysaam Kinds. 50 
Total piculs...... 2,700 | Total piculs...... 440 
TEA. 


Business began in earnest during the first half 
of the week, and at the close, there is no desire to 
purchase, buyers apparently seem to be satisfied 
with their transactions for the present. Tele- 
graphic information from the Home Markets 
continue to be favorable. Settlements amount to 
605 piculs, and including this week’s business, the 
total Settlements to date now stand 157,531 piculs, 
against 165,505 piculs last year for the same 

eriod. All grades of Tea on offer have parti 
ated. Receipts during the interval have just 
about balanced the demand, and consequently 
Stocks at this port are about the same as they 
were a week ago from to-day. The Market closes 
very firm, and we must quote one dollar rise in Good 
Common and Medium sorts over our last week's 
quotations, as prices are regulated more by the 
actual requirements of buyers, than any regard to 
a recognised standard of value. The Moray left 
here on the 24th instant for New York, vid Suez 
Canal and other ports, and will be the last steamer 
through that route for the remainder of the season, 
her cargo consisted of 207,672 Ibs. Tea, distributed 
as follows :—For New York, 192,708 Ibs., and for 
Canada, 14,964 Ibs. 

QUOTATIONS. 





























Common... . $12 & under 
Good Common 15 to 17 
Medium 19 & up'ds 
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THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN TIMES. 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS. 





P ZRSONS suffering from weak or debilitated 
constitutions will discover that by the use 
of this wonderful medicine there is “ Health for 
all? The blood is the fountain of life, and its 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills 





Sir SAMUEL BAKER, 


in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in 
Abyssinia,” says—" I ordered the dragoman Ma- 
homet to inform the Faker that I was a Doctor, 
and I had the best medicines at the service of the 
sick, with advice gratis. In a short time I had 
many applicants, to whom I served out a quantity 
of Holloway’s Pills. These are most useful to an 
explorer, as possessing unmistakable purgative 
properties they create an undeniable effect upon 
the patient, which satisfies them of their value.” 


SIMPLE, SAFE, AND CERTAIN! 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Is a certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and 


KEATING'S POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 
KEATINGS POWDER. 

GS, 


KILLS BU 
FLEAS, 
MOTHS, 


BEETLES, 
HIS POWDER is quite HARMLESS to 








stroying FLEAS, BUGS, COCK-ROACHES, 
BEETLES, MOTHS IN FURS, and every 
other species of insect. Sportsmen vill find this 


also ladies for their pet dogs. 

dace: ARTICLE has found so GREAT a 
SALE that it has tempted others to vend 

a so-called article in imitation. The PUBLIC 

are CAUTIONED that the tins of the genuine 

powder bear the autograph of THOMAS 

KEATING. Sold in Tins only. 


KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATINGS WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
KEATING'S WORM TABLETS. 
A PURELY VEGETABLE SWEET- 
MEAT, both in appearance and taste, 
furnishing a most agreeable method of 
administering the only certain remedy for 
INTESTINAL or THREAD WORMS. 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, 


ANIMAL LIFE, bat is unrivalled in de- | 


invaluable for destroying fleas in their dogs, as | 


CE P. & W. BALDWIN, 


Tix PLATE AND SHEET IRON MANUFACTURERS. 
|. Works :—Wilden, near Stourport; Swindon, 
‘near Dudley; Horsley Field, Wolverhampton, 
; London Office :—4, Corbet Court, Gracechurch 
| Street, E.C. 

| For the excellence of our Manufactures, we 
have received following AWARDS :— 

Vienna Exhibition, 1873, Diploma of Merit. 

South African Exhibition, 1877, Gold Medal. 
"Paris Exhibition, 1878, Gold Medal.* 

Sydney Exhibition,-1879, First-class Diploma. 
Melbourne Exhibition, 1881, First-class Award. 

* The ONLY ONE awarded to any Tin Plate Manufacturer. 
Sole Export Agent—Brooker, Dore & Co., 
| Corbet Court, London, E.C. 

May 1st, 1883. 


BR 


de GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Gold 





OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Medal, 


OSEPH GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. Paris, 


ulcerations of all kinds. It acts miraculously in 
healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases, and in 
arresting and subduing all inflammations. 


and is especially adapted for Children. 
Sold in Bottles, by all Druggists. 
Proprietor—THOMAS KEATING, London. 
January ath, 1884. zoin. 


JAER GILLOTT'S STEEL PENS. 1878. 





May 1st, 1883. 





MR. J. T. ÇOOPER, 


in his account of his extraordinary travels in China, published 
in 1871, says—“I had with me a quantity of Holloway's 
Ointment. “I gave some to the people, and flothing could 
exceed their gratitude; and, in consequence, milk, fowls, 
butter, and horse feed poured in upon us, until at last a tea- 
spoonful of Ointment was worth a fowl and any quantity of 
peas, and the demand became so great that I was obliged to 
lock up the small remaining * stock." 

Sold by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout 
the World. 

May 1st, 1883. 





TRADE MARK ON EVERY CASTING. 





(acfarlane’s Castings. 


Plain and Ornamental for Rain Water and Building purposes. 






































, Railings, Standards, Fountains, Verandahs, 
J & E URES. N'S Gates, W.H.Basins, Lamps, Covered Ways, 
$ Balconies, Urinals, Spandrils, Bandstands, 
arre a ig A gee ren best DA Panels, Closets, Columns, Conservatories, 
aisot Ning Pre Maal Seung London, Stairs, Dust Bins, Windows, Structures. ~ 





GOLD MEDAL-PARIS, 1878, 
MEDALS AND "FIRST ORDER OF MERIT," 
MELBOURNE, 1881. 


| ATKINSON'S CHOICE PERFUMES FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


À White Rose, Frangipanne, Ylangylang, Stephanotis, 
À Opopanax, Jockey Club, Ess Bouquet, Trevol, 

Magnolia, Jasmin, Wood Violet, Gold Medal Bouquet, 
and all other odours, of the finest quality only. 


ATKINSON'S FLORIDA WATER, 
Loto» 


D| a most fragran* Perfume distilled from the choicost E: 


ATKINSON'S QUININE HAIR. LOTION 
E a very refreshing Wash which stimulates the skin to a healt 
E action and promotes the growth of bair. 


ATKINSON'S 
ETHEREAL ESSENCE OF LAVENDER, 


a powerful Perfume distillod from the finest flowers, 
ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOILET VINEGAR, 


H a now and indispensable Toilet accompaniment, and most 
refreshing Perfume for the Handkerchief. 


ATKINSON'S WHITE ROSE TOOTH PASTE, 
and other Specialities and eral articles of Perf 
min rias rà fei de d Een ET 
cie 
J- & E. ATKINSON, 
24, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION, 
H CAUTION. J. & E ATKINSON manı 
qe 
Pct amir ter er go re 
Golden Lyre.” RE ica 
ESTABLISHED 1799. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT BY PAINTING AND GILDING. 


FIRST CLASS AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION. 
Illustrated Catalogue, Price List, and Estimates on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE & CO, GLASGOW. 
Architectural, Sanitary and General Ironfounders. 
CONTRACTORS by Appointment to Her Majesty's War Department. 


ONLY 
TWO SILVER 











DAKEYS 


7 X 
PHILADELPHIA 
EXHIBITION 
451876 


i 





LASHING CUTLERY. 
4 ee 


E 
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